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Curriculum Changes at Princeton 


By ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


Regard for Student Preferences and Interest Now 
Extended to Sophomores and Freshmen 


HE most recent trend in the 

adjustment of curriculum at 

Princeton has been toward an 
increased flexibility of the underclass 
program of studies as a corollary to 
the closer co-ordination of the upper- 
class work. During the past year, 
fewer students were dropped from the 
University for scholastic reasons than 
in any year during the last quarter 
century. This did not result from a 
relaxing of the standards. On the 
contrary, the quality of the under- 
graduate work has been steadily in- 
creasing. The explanation of the 
diminishing failures would seem to be 
that the student can now carry on a 
considerable part of his work in the 
subjects best fitted to his interest and 
ability. 

The first important recent change 
came in 1924, just twenty years after 
the adoption of the preceptorial sys- 
tem at Princeton. This was an organi- 
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zation of upperclass study popularly 
known as the “four-course plan.” Its 
ultimate purpose according to Dean 
Luther P. Eisenhart is “to teach the 
student how to educate himself.” Up 
to that time, the course had been the 
all-important unit of instruction. The 
student, during his junior and senior 
years, simply took five courses each 
term under a rather loose system of 
concentration. The student under the 
four-course plan selects a department 
in which he does roughly three-fifths 
of his upperclass work. Each term he 
takes two departmental courses to- 
gether with two free elective courses. 
In addition, he carries on independent 
work in his departmental subject 
under the supervision of one of the 
faculty. During the junior year, this 
usually consists of wide general read- 
ing with occasional reports; in the 
senior year, it is generally a thesis on 
a more restricted topic. At the close 
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of the junior year, he is given a 
comprehensive examination on all the 
departmental work of the year, co- 
ordinating the material of the courses 
and independent reading. A still more 
comprehensive examination, covering 
the entire departmental work of the 
two years, is given at the end of the 
senior year. To qualify for the de- 
gree, the student must secure in his 
departmental work a mark of at least 
third group, whereas he may pass an 
ordinary course with a mark as low 
as a fifth group. 

The distinctive feature of this new 
plan of study is its emphasis on inde- 
pendent work and on the ability of the 
student to draw general conclusions 
from a large mass of material. It was 
thought that these features in them- 
selves would form a valuable part of 
college education. The results have 
already justified these expectations. A 
questionnaire sent by an alumni com- 
mittee last year to the members of the 
first six classes to graduate under the 
four-course plan brought a hearty 
commendation from the majority. 
They were of the opinion that the 
plan is not too difficult for the average 
student and that the experience 
acquired in the independent work has 
proved of real value in various fields 
of activity after graduation. The men 
who were graduated under this sys- 
tem have made an excellent showing 
in competition with the graduates of 
other universities and colleges. Of 
thirteen men who were graduated 
with high honors at Harvard Law 
School last June, five were from 
Princeton, the largest number from 
any single institution. Of the twenty- 
nine men selected from a field of one 
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hundred fifty for foreign service after 
competitive examinations last spring, 
Princeton again stood first with eight 
of its graduates among the successful 
candidates. Reports have also come in 
from business officials stating that, 
whereas many college graduates need 
thorough guidance at the start, the 
Princeton men show the results of 
their practice in handling independent 
problems. 


ITH the upperclass work thus 

organized, Princeton has more 
recently turned its attention to the 
underclass curriculum. The Fresh- 
men and Sophomores are being given 
greater freedom in their choices of 
subjects. The number of required 
courses has been reduced, partly on 
the principle that volunteers work 
with better spirit than conscripts. 
Under the old arrangement, a Fresh- 
man was generally drafted into three, 
and sometimes into four, of his five 
available courses in order to satisfy 
the requirements in Latin, mathe- 
matics, science, or modern languages. 
Even in the sophomore year, some of 
the courses were often earmarked to 
meet the regulations. Now the Fresh- 
man is seldom forced to take more 
than two specified subjects to meet his 
requirements, and most of the Sopho- 
mores are free to take any five courses 
for which they are qualified. 

The Sophomores were the first to 
receive attention. In most of the 
subjects, an introductory sophomore 
course was arranged to give the stu- 
dent as broad a view as possible of 
the field and to serve as a background 
for departmental work. The Sopho- 
mores have taken advantage of the 
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opportunity thus to try out a consider- 
able number of new subjects so that 
they may select their field of depart- 
mental concentration more _intelli- 
gently. Since it is no longer feasible 
for a student to remove deficiencies by 
carrying extra courses in the upper- 
class years, the University has ruled 
that no one will be admitted to the 
junior year until he is out of debt 
academically. A summer session was 
introduced in order to enable students 
to remove deficiencies without repeat- 
ing a whole term. 

Finally, the entrance and freshman 
requirements have been overhauled. 
The first important step came two 
years ago when five sophomore sub- 
jects—art, biology, economics, phi- 
losophy, and politics—were thrown 
open to the abler Freshmen. This 
change was made after it had been 
observed that many students with 
excellent preparatory-school records 
were doing poorly as Freshmen. 
When questioned, some of them 
frankly stated that they were bored 
with the freshman curriculum. They 
said that they were taking practically 
the same kind of courses which they 
had already had in preparatory school. 
To arouse the interest of these better 
students the sophomore subjects were 
made available. At present, every 
student who stands in the upper third 
of the class on the basis of his entrance 
record is permitted to take such a 
course. The best men, who stand in 
the upper tenth of the class, may each 
take two such courses. Many of them 
avail themselves of this privilege, and 
their performance has justified the 
experiment. The marks of these 
picked Freshmen are in most cases 


better than those of the average run 
of the Sophomores in the course. At 
the same time, in order to widen the 
field of choice during the first year, a 
second freshman history course was 
introduced, soon followed by a third 
in response to the heavy demand. 


MORE far-reaching change was 
made in 1930 at the time 
Princeton abolished the B.S. degree. 
Until then, the candidate for the A.B. 
degree had to complete by the end of 
the sophomore year, including school 
and college courses, five years of Latin, 
five years of mathematics and science, 
and a year’s continuation in college of 
the modern language which he started 
in school. The B.S. requirements stip- 
ulated more science in place of Latin. 
One of the important features in 
the new change was the recognition 
of the fact that Latin and mathematics 
are so different that a student who 
may do good work in one may have 
considerable difficulty in the other. 
Many of the former freshman failures 
came from the mathematically minded 
students in Latin courses and from 
those with a classical bent who were 
forced into mathematics and science. 
The new arrangement allows the stu- 
dent to choose between mathematics 
and an ancient language, but he must 
take a considerable amount of the sub- 
ject he selects. He must have, by the 
end of the sophomore year, either five 
years of mathematics or five years of 
Latin or four years of Greek. The 
old science requirements were re- 
moved. It is now possible to receive 
a Princeton A.B. without ever having 
studied a word of Latin or ever 
having taken a course in science, but 
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such cases are extremely rare. It was 
thought that the work of the student 
in subjects in which he had interest 
and ability more than offset the pos- 
sible educational and disciplinary 
value of dragging the reluctant victim 
through subjects which bored or be- 
wildered him. 

The language requirements were 
also modified. It is stipulated that by 
the end of the sophomore year a stu- 
dent must have completed four years 
of a foreign language, exclusive of the 
Latin arrangement. Three of these 
must be in French or German. Thus, 
a student who had three years of 
French in school need no longer con- 
tinue that subject for a fourth year in 
college, but may begin German or 
Spanish instead. German at Prince- 
ton, as elsewhere, is rapidly regaining 
its old pre-war parity with French. 

It is interesting to notice how the 
Freshmen are using this new freedom. 
In comparing the freshman election 
of subjects in 1928 with those last 
fall, certain definite trends are notice- 
able. English, the largest of the 
freshman subjects, has remained vir- 
tually unchanged. The same is true 
of mathematics. The registration in 
modern languages has increased, for 
the losses in French and Spanish have 
been more than offset by the abnormal 
gains in German. Latin and Greek 
have fallen off somewhat, but not to 
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an alarming extent, and so has mili- 
tary science. The reduction in physics 
and chemistry, no longer required, 
has been much more marked, though 
half the Freshmen still take the latter 
subject. About a fifth of the class of 
six hundred thirty students is enrolled 
in the sophomore subjects formerly 
barred to Freshmen. The most 
marked increase has been in history, 
which now has three freshman courses 
instead of one, with a total increase 
in enrollment of more than two 
hundred. 

The new entrance requirements are 
also making it possible for a larger 
number of students to qualify for 
Princeton. Many of the schools out- 
side of the East formerly had diffi- 
culty in arranging advanced courses 
which would meet the rigid require- 
ments. The increased flexibility, while 
still requiring the same quantity and 
quality, has the units so arranged that 
many excellent boys, particularly in 
high schools, can now meet the 
Princeton terms more easily. 

Satisfactory as these new arrange- 
ments have proved in their initial test, 
they are not necessarily final. In its 
constant watching for opportunities to 
improve the curriculum, Princeton is 
living up to the old definition of the 
liberal—ready to preserve whatever 
is good in the old but open-minded 


toward whatever is good in the new. 
[Vol. III, No. 2] 
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A Senior Study Camp 


By JOHN G. COULTER 


The Wabash Experiment in Individual Work for 
the Superior Upperclassman 


NAL requested an article about 
the Senior Study Camp, he must 
accept partial responsibility for such 
prematurity as this response to his re- 
quest possesses. Three Camps have 
been held in each of two academic 
years, but there is no commitment as 
yet to exactitude of procedure. Each 
one has had a character of its own, 
and the seventh Camp will deviate 
from its predecessors. What follows 
is an account of progressive experi- 
mentation rather than of finished 
achievement. 
The original proposal to the faculty 
contained the following sentences: 


Gi the Editor of the Jour- 


Here we make a good deal of the simplicity 
of our life. We make a good deal of the 
fact that we have only men. We make a 
good deal, but probably not enough, of our 
excellent physical environment. We attend 
especially to individual development, and, 
in that connection, have felt the need of 
giving to seniors such freedom from class 
routine as the interest of their individual 
developments appears to make desirable. 
These factors contribute to the suitableness 
of the plan proposed. 


So suitable did this plan seem that it 
was adopted for trial by a free-spoken 
faculty without dissent. 

On its physical side, the Camp is a 
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return for a time to conditions like 
those in which Wabash College began, 
an experience of scholastic life in sur- 
roundings such as the first students 
had. Its most important discovery, 
if any, is perhaps that such shift of 
scene and return to simplicity does act 
as a stimulus to intellectual effort. 
The Senior, it appears, has not out- 
grown a love of roughing it with a 
group of congenial companions and 
may find new zest in study as well as 
in sport when transported, for a time 
at least, to more primitive conditions. 
A book in the woods may be worth 
two in the library, and a discussion in 
a cabin on the creek may be better in 
some respects than a formal seminar. 
The functton of the Camp is to pro- 
vide for “honors” Seniors, whose pre- 
vious performance has indicated their 
capacity to profit by it, a period in 
which they continue their regular 
work in a fresh and secluded environ- 
ment, an environment in which new 
stimuli are present and the usual dis- 
tractions of college life are absent. 
When the Camp was proposed, it 
was necessary to find a suitable place 
that would put no strain on student 
budgets. It was not in the plan for 
the College to subsidize the Camp; 
the Camp, professorial attention apart, 
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has paid its own bills. In the Turkey 
Run State Park, about twenty-five 
miles from the campus, the Indiana 
Conservation Commission has built an 
excellent inn that is open the year 
round. Since there are few guests in 
the winter, an isolated wing was pro- 
cured for the use of the Camp in 1930 
and in 1931. The Camps have been 
held in February and March. Win- 
try weather was an advantage; it was 
better for study, and it added zest to 
the afternoon hikes over the pictur- 
esque trails that the Park possesses. 


OURTEEN students was found 

to be a desirable limit for any one 
group. In making up these groups, 
an approximate equality of repre- 
sentation was sought as to academic 
standing, fraternity membership, and 
“fields of concentration.” This plan 
proved to be an improvement upon 
the original one of making up a group 
from one field of interest. A Senior’s 
“field of concentration” is that di- 
vision of he four-divisional plan 
adopted by College in 1927 in which 
he is doing three-fifths of his work. 
Comprehensive examinations as a re- 
quirement for graduation will be 
added to the scheme in 1932, and will 
doubtless have a considerable effect 
upon the nature of the work done in 
the Study Camps. 

Each group is organized a week be- 
fore the departure from the campus. 
Plans for the following week are dis- 
cussed and committees appointed. Each 
prospective camper arranges with each 
of his teachers for the course work to be 
given during the week of his absence. 
It has been found preferable to have 
such work done either prior to de- 
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parture for the Study Camp or after 
return from it; work on class assign- 
ments, apart from straight reading, 
appears to have less value in the 
Camp than the work on individual 
projects. 

The first Camp began without rules 
and regulations, but with adequate 
understanding on the part of its mem- 
bers as to the ends in view. Two 
meetings of the group, at which plans 
were discussed, were held prior to de- 
parture. It was understood that six 
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hours of study per day would be ex- | 


pected, four of them to be between 
breakfast and lunch. Other activi- 
ties were to be optional. There were 
no requirements as to the afternoon 
hikes or the evening discussions; 
there was no necessity for such re- 
quirements, for in these features there 
proved to be more need for brakes 
than for an accelerator. 

As the Camps progressed, the de- 
sirability of greater regularity in 
procedure became apparent and was 
expressed in proposals formulated and 
adopted by the campers themselves. 
A committee was given charge of each 
evening discussion, and the agenda 
thereof was announced in advance. It 
was found best to have each group 
decide which two hours should be re- 
served for study in addition to the 
four morning hours; greater uni- 
formity of schedule insured better 


performance. A typical program com- | 


prised the following hours: call, 6:45; 
breakfast, 7:15; study, 8:00—12:00; 
lunch, 12:30; study, 2:00-3:00; hike, 
3:00-5:00; study, 5:30-6:30; din- 
ner, 6:30; discussion, 8:00—10:00. 
This arrangement permitted an hour 
of relaxation after lunch, another after 
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dinner, and a third after the evening 
discussion. 


F THE testimony of the campers 

were to be taken as to values ac- 
cruing, the increase in intimacy of 
friendship would be placed first. This 
factor, estimated originally as a by- 
product, was easily at the forefront in 
the feeling of the students themselves. 
The discovery of unrealized capacity 
in concentration, the mental exercise 
of the discussions, and the physical 
exercise of the long walks in the 
woods; these were all very well, but 
the thing that counted for most with 
the campers was that they came to 
know each other much better and 
in terms of serious interests. They 
together made many cheerful excur- 
sions in thought that were brightened 
by the “together” as much as by the 
“thought.” However vehement be- 
came the advocates of no matter what 
idea, the comradeship in the explora- 
tion seemed to count for quite as much 
as whatever uncertain conclusion 
might be reached. 

As a matter of fact, few certain 
conclusions were reached. Perhaps it 
was better so, more in the interest of 
truth and open-mindedness. A major 
theme was the adjustment of a liberal- 
arts college graduate to contemporary 
life. Contemporary life naturally 
suffered somewhat in the comment. 
There was evidence to indicate that 
not one of the groups was quite ready 
to accept things as they are, or, on the 
other hand, blindly to espouse any 
mistaken radicalism. The amount of 
exact information these young men 
Possess as to modern problems and 
their sagacity and patience in weigh- 
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ing pros and cons were a constant sur- 
prise to the faculty. Any feeling that 
a liberal-arts college may not be quite 
up to date in its preparation for the 
modern scene was dissipated. A well- 
known writer recently deplored the 
failure of college students to discuss 
or to be interested in important mat- 
ters. He should have been at Turkey 
Run. 

We have said that few conclusions 
were reached, having reference to gen- 
eral conclusions or final formulas for 
the solution of human problems. An- 
other kind of conclusion, however, 
was often reached; for example, the 
conclusion that all social problems 
come back to individual behavior, and 
that no Senior, or anyone else, is to 
be taken seriously if he preaches one 
thing and persistently practices an- 
other. There was recurrent call for 
the alignment of personal behavior 
with social principles. Deprecation 
of the gain-and-credit motive as a 
handicap to effective co-operation gave 
rise to talk of a “non-credit club” 
whose members would specialize in 
suppressing in themselves both effort 
for credit and avoidance of blame. 

The various values are difficult to 
present as a list. They do not easily 
break up into separate items. There 
was a sum total of effect rather than 
a group of separate effects. The in- 
crease in friendship and the discovery 
of hitherto unsuspected bases for 
mutual respect and esteem that grew 
out of prolonged discussions together 
may not be separated from the value 
of those discussions per se. The fact 
that more work was accomplished than 
in other weeks of residence in frater- 
nity houses may not be dissociated 
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from the regular hours, proper food 
and exercise, and the absence of dis- 
tractions from the task in hand. 

The gayest hours of the day, and 
those that many believed to be the 
best of all, were the hours spent on 
the trails. The five hours of study 
that preceded the hikes gave added 
zest to freedom out of doors, and 
loosed tongues as well as legs. The 
group would start out together, and 
then often break up into smaller 
groups with different objectives in 
view. Such is the variety and beauty 
of the Park that quite different and 
equally interesting explorations of it 
could be planned for each day. There 
was little attempt to compel attention 
to botany and geology, but greater 
familiarity with trees and the inter- 
pretation of rock formations were an 
inevitable outcome of those long walks 
on wintry afternoons through the 
silent and snowy woods. 

A final value that may be worth 
noting is the increase of interest in the 
College and its major problems. 
These were freely discussed and many 
a pet plan unfolded. Since the interest 
and affection of an alumnus for Alma 
Mater is so largely a feeling of grati- 
tude to her for pleasant recollections 
and for friendships whose formation 
she permitted, the Study Camp may 
add, perhaps, to subsequent interest 
in the College. At least it provided 
an opportunity for the breaking down 
of social barriers that exist between 
fraternities, and for crystallization of 
common interest in the College as a 
whole. 

Of course it was easier to make a 
success of such a project with “hon- 
ors” Seniors than it would have been 
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with any other student group. The | 


personnel was itself an assurance that 
co-operation could be expected. Quite 


a different technique would be neces- | 


sary if it were a question of a more 
miscellaneous group. There is little 
thought, however, of going beyond 
the present limitations. The Camp is 
recognized as a prerogative that goes 
with the attainment of standing in the 
upper half of the senior class, and it 
seems well to have such limitation. 
No other group could as well afford 
to miss for a week the regular col- 
lege duties. 

One member of the faculty remains 
in residence throughout each Camp 
and acts as leader on the hikes. He 
takes with him an abstract of the 
college record of each camper, the 
comments of the dean and of the pro- 
fessors most concerned, and a full 
statement of each plan for work. His 
principal task is to be as helpful as he 
can to each member of the group; the 
rather complete college records are of 
much service in this connection. He 
has individual conferences with each 
member every other day. He sees to 
it that each student is provided with 
the books and other materials neces- 
sarv for his particular project, and 
that each one has a suitable place in 
which to do his work. 

Faculty members are invited to 
come to the Camp for the hikes and 
the discussions with the understanding 
that no more than four come on the 
same day. There is less difficulty in 
keeping them in the background on 
the hikes than in the discussions. 
Their hearty co-operation has been an 
important factor in determining the 
success of the Camps. [Vol. III, No. 2] 
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Which College? 


By ELLIS M. REEVES 


A Study of Factors Influencing Choice of an Institution 
of Higher Learning 


HE purpose of the present 

investigation is to discover the 

determining factors which in- 
fluence students in their choices of 
institutions of higher learning. The 
study is largely comparative in na- 
ture. Comparisons are made of the 
determining factors which influence 
students’ choices in different types of 
institutions, in different institutions 
of a single type, in different colleges 
within a given institution, in different 
college classes from the freshman to 
the graduate level, and by sexes in 
the several institutions. 

The results of this investigation 
should not only prove interesting 
purely as a matter of information in 
a hitherto unexplored field, but 
should be of practical value in draw- 
ing up an educational and vocational 
program for guidance in the sec- 
ondary schools. The results should 
also be of value to the colleges them- 
selves as a basis upon which to 
improve their present methods of 
securing students. 

The investigation is based upon 
replies to questionnaires made by the 
students of eight institutions of higher 
learning: University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Morningside 
College, Sioux City, lowa; Hamline 
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University, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Union College, Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky; University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; lowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, all of Iowa. 

The data were collected early in 
1930. The total number of students 
included in the investigation was 
4,432, of which number 2,155 were 
students in the University of Ken- 
tucky. Comparative data from the 
questionnaire are shown in tabular 
form for the more important distri- 
butions. For comparison the data 
shown in the tables are reduced to a 
percentage basis. 

The results of the questionnaire 
given at the University of Kentucky, 
when distributed according to the six 
colleges within the institution, are 
presented in Table I. Here it is 
shown that for the institution as a 
whole, the six most important factors 
are, in descending order of impor- 
tance: nearness of the institution, 
acquaintance with other students at- 
tending, subject-matter interest, pa- 
rental wishes, less expensive, and 
influence of friends or relatives. The 
percentages of students influenced by 
these six factors range from 54 to 29. 
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The influence of these factors varies 
considerably among colleges. In the 
College of Education the one factor, 
nearness of the institution, was checked 
by 77 per cent of the students. This 
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tending, was checked by 58 per cent 
of the students in the College of Com- 
merce as compared with only 26 per 
cent in the College of Law. The 


factor, subject-matter interest, influ- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OF THE UNiveERsITY of KeEntucKY WHo WERE INFLUENCED 
iN THEIR Cuoice or InstiruTIon By Eacu oF TWENTy-FouR Factors 














Factor Influencing Choice Uatesuty | tuece | ecotas | 2” | “tom | colteve | Setmmn 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Nearness of the institution... 54 52 50 55 9 41 56 
2. Acquaintance with other stu- 
dents attending............. 48 58 45 26 49 47 49 
3. Subject-matter interest....... 44 40 56 47 36 59 38 
4- Parental wishes............. 43 37 33 17 44 40 45 
5. Less expensive.............. 35 36 43 45 29 22 35 
6. Influence of friends or relatives 29 22 20 8 35 31 35 
7. Renown of the faculty of the 
EEE os a PFS OG Oe Pee eld 16 15 17 20 14 11 17 
8. Influence of members of high- 
geneol faculty. ........0..0.. 13 9 11 1 14 21 13 
9. Literature from the college... 11 16 10 6 9 12 11 
10. Interview with a representative 
OE SES 10 10 13 2 8 13 9 
11. Athletic success of the college. 9 14 8 4 6 9 9 
12. Newspaper and magazine pub- 
ET eS ae 6 6 5 12 7 5 6 
13. Athletic meet sponsored by the 
0 SE ee eee Se ee 4 7 5 12 3 4 4 
14. Opportunity to join a fraternity 
alates Solara HM cae 4 8 3 2 2 2 5 
15. Opportunity to engage in ath- 
rer eee 3 4 2 4 4 2 2 
16. Attendance at Junior Club 
MG Cs 26a ee wees s unbee 3 2 2 2 ° 16 I 
17. Musical contest............. 3 4 2 ° 1 3 3 
18. Assembly or class address made 
by representative of college... 3 3 5 2 2 3 2 
19. Scholarship or other financial 
Aa ASA Fee 2 2 2 4 I 7 2 
20. Church affiliations........... 2 5 2 ° 2 2 2 
21. Influence of home pastor..... 2 3 2 ° ° ° 2 
22. Oratorical contest........... 2 3 I 2 I 1 2 
23. Achievement contest......... I 2 I ° 1 1 1 
24. College entertainment or social 
Te ag o-<-0-0:o <p 4.5,9°6057 I re) ° ° I I I 
Total number of students re- 
NR alae A oa Pac aw.s Sloe 2,155 237 460 49 312 216 881 





























percentage is nearly double that in the 
College of Agriculture and nearly 
one-half larger than that of any of 
the other four colleges. The factor, 
acquaintance with other students at- 


enced 59 per cent of the students in 
the College of Agriculture and 56 per 
cent of the students of the College of 
Engineering, but only 36 per cent in 
the College of Education, and 38 per 
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ent in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. These differences are prob- 
ably to be accounted for by the fact 
that the students in the fields of arts 
and sciences and of education have a 
wide range of institutions from which 
to choose as compared with students in 
the more technical fields of agricul- 
ture and engineering. 


HE percentage of students influ- 

enced by parental wishes varies 
from 45 in the College of Arts and 
Sciences to 17 in the College of Law. 
The factor, less expensive, was of 
importance to 45 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the College of Law as com- 
pared to only 22 per cent in the 
College of Agriculture. The last fac- 
tor in this group, influence of friends 
or relatives, was checked by 35 per 
cent of the students in both the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and the Col- 
lege of Education; whereas, in the 
College of Law, it was checked by 
only 8 per cent. Of these six factors, 


' the most striking differences occur 


when comparison is made between the 
College of Law and other Colleges. 
In the College of Law, three of these 
factors have a low importance, having 
been checked by from only one-third 
to one-half as large a percentage of 
students as the percentage that checked 
them for the institution as a whole. 
The one factor, less expensive, is of 
greater importance in the College of 
Law than in any other division of the 
University. 

The six least important factors are, 
in descending order of importance: 
scholarship or other financial aid, 
church affiliations, influence of home 
pastor, oratorical contest, achievement 
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contest, and college entertainment or 
social event. The relative importance 
of these six factors is slight, the 
highest ranking factor of this group 
having been checked by only two per 
cent of the total number of students, 
while the lowest was checked by only 
one per cent. The twelve factors 
which constitute the middle ranking 
50 per cent are, in descending order of 
importance: renown of the faculty 
of the college, influence of members 
of high-school faculty, interview with 
a representative of the college, athletic 
success of the college, newspaper and 
magazine publicity, athletic meet 
sponsored by the college, opportunity 
to join a fraternity or sorority, oppor- 
tunity to engage in athletic sports, 
attendance at Junior Club Week, 
musical contest, and assembly or class 
address made by a representative of 
the college. Considering the institu- 
tion as a whole, the percentages of 
students affected by these twelve fac- 
tors vary from 16 for the highest 
ranking factor to as low as 3 for the 
lowest factor. 

Comparing the influence of the six 
most important factors with the other 
eighteen factors shown in Table I, it 
will be noted that these six factors 
influenced nearly three times as many 
students as did the remaining eighteen 
factors; that all of these six factors 
show fairly wide variations among the 
Colleges; that the six least important 
factors combined influenced only about 
one-third as many students as did the 
one least influential of the six most 
important factors. The variation in 
the six least important factors which 
occurs among Colleges is not likely to 
be significant due to the unreliability 
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caused by the small number of stu- 
dents who checked these factors. The 
middle ranking twelve factors influ- 
ence only one-third as many students 
as do the six most important factors. 
The middle group of factors all show 
much variation among the Colleges. 
For the denominational institu- 
tions, comparative data for the seven 
colleges are shown in Table II. 
Only the most important of the 
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edly among the Colleges. The highest 
ranking factor, nearness of the insti- 
tution, influenced 70 per cent of the 
students in Institution Number IV, 
but only 36 per cent in Institution 
Number VII. Acquaintance with other 
students attending was checked by 53 
per cent of the students in Institution 
Number VII; whereas in Institution 
Number I, it was checked by only 31 
per cent. Parental wishes, a factor in 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OF SEVEN DENOMINATIONAL CoLLEGEs WHo WERE INFLUENCED 
IN THEIR Cuoice or InstiruTION BY Eacu oF TEN Factors 



































Institution Number 
Factor Influencing Choice Total 

I II Ill IV Vv VI Vil 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) (7) (8) (9) 

1. Nearness of the institution... 52 38 44 56 70 67 65 36 
2. Acquaintance with other stu- 

dents attending............. 46 31 44 43 46 50 49 53 

3- Parental wishes............. 46 33 43 62 49 46 50 44 
4.Influence of friends or rel- 

PO AERA 1 Ads cE Geass 38 30 42 34 24 36 43 50 
§.Scholarship or other financial 

eRe eae eee 27 22 27 25 24 22 30 31 

6. Church affiliations........... 27 26 27 17 9 28 36 25 
7. Interview with a representative 

CO ere 24 10 35 14 25 32 17 31 

8. Subject-matter interest....... 24 16 26 II 18 18 33 24 

g. Literature from the college... 16 9 26 15 7 10 14 21 
10. Renown of the faculty of the 

Ss ONT oe ES raat eceg 15 5 20 13 22 5 10 24 
Total number of students re- 

ye EE Ge oe ee %297 325 360 113 314 166 539 456 











twenty-four factors shown in Table I 
are included in this table, those omit- 
ted being relatively unimportant. An 
inspection of Table II shows that the 
six most important factors, in descend- 
ing order of importance, are: nearness 
of the institution, acquaintance with 
other students attending, parental 
wishes, influence of friends or rela- 
tives, scholarship or other financial 
aid, and church affiliations. The im- 
portance of these factors varies mark- 


fluencing 62 per cent of the students 
in Institution Number III, influenced 
only 33 per cent of the students in 
Institution Number I. 

Of the three lowest ranking factors 
in this upper group of six factors, in- 
fluence of friends or relatives shows 
greatest importance in _ Institution 
Number VII, where it was checked by 
50 per cent of the students, as com- 
pared with Institution Number IV, | 


where it was checked by only 24 per | 
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cent. Scholarship or other financial 
aid was checked by 31 per cent of the 
students in Institution Number VII, as 
compared with only 22 per cent in 
Institutions V and I. Church afflia- 
tions influenced 36 per cent of the 
students in Institution Number VI, 
but only 9 per cent of the students in 
Institution Number IV. 


N THE University of Kentucky, 

a comparison has been made by 
classes from the freshman to the grad- 
uate level. Of the six most important 
factors, only one, subject-matter in- 
terest, becomes increasingly important 
as the graduate level is approached. 
Those factors which show a smaller 
relative importance as the higher 
levels are approached are parental 
wishes and acquaintance with other 
students attending. The other three 
factors in this group show differences 
so slight as to be of little significance. 

Of the twelve factors which com- 
prise the middle ranking group, none 
show an increasing importance as the 
higher educational levels are reached. 
Six of these factors, however, show a 
decreasing importance as the upper 
levels are reached. These six factors 
are athletic success of the college, 
opportunity to join a fraternity or 
sorority, attendance at Junior Club 
Week, musical contest, athletic meet 
sponsored by the college, and influ- 
ence of members of high-school fac- 
ulty. All but the last of these six 
factors fall to an importance of zero in 
the graduate year. On the whole 
there are few appreciable differences 
between any of the four undergrad- 
uate classes, but in the graduate class 
the differences become rather marked. 
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In the denominational schools, a 
comparison was made between classes 
from the freshman to the senior year 
only. The differences between classes 
appear to be even less marked among 
these institutions than is the case at the 
University of Kentucky. Among the 
six high ranking factors, there are 
none which show a definite trend one 
way or another between the freshman 
and the senior year. 

In the middle ranking group, influ- 
ence of home pastor and assembly or 
class address, each shows a somewhat 
definite trend downward in impor- 
tance as the higher educational levels 
are reached. The first of these two 
factors, which was reported by 15 per 
cent of the students in the freshman 
year, was reported by only 9 per cent 
of the students in the senior year. The 
second factor, which was reported by 
8 per cent of the students in the fresh- 
man year, was reported by only 3 per 
cent in the senior year. Two other 
factors, literature from the college 
and opportunity to engage in athletic 
sports, each shows a slightly decreased 
influence as the senior year is ap- 
proached. The only factor which 
shows an upward trend in importance 
as the higher levels are reached is 
renown of the faculty of the college. 
This factor was checked by 14 per 
cent of the students in the freshman 
year, whereas it was checked by 21 
per cent in the senior year. Of the 
remaining factors, the slight differ- 
ences which do occur appear to be 
more or less random in nature, no 
appreciable trend being observable. 

At the University of Kentucky, 
of the six most important factors 
influencing young men and young 
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women to select this institution, those 
which are more influential among 
women than among men are: near- 
ness of the institution, parental wishes, 
and influence of friends or relatives. 
The two factors, subject-matter in- 
terest and less expensive, are more 
influential among men than among 
women. The remaining factor, ac- 
quaintance with other students, ap- 
pears to be of about equal importance 
for both sexes. 

Of the twelve middle ranking fac- 
tors, eight show a somewhat greater 
importance among men than among 
women. These eight factors are: 
renown of the faculty of the college, 
literature from the college, interview 
with a representative of the college, 
athletic success of the college, athletic 
meet sponsored by the college, oppor- 
tunity to engage in athletic sports, and 
church affiliations. The other four 
factors in this group were of nearly 
equal importance for both sexes. The 
differences above noted all appear to 
be fairly consistent in each of the five 
educational classes, giving some indi- 
cation that they are significant, rather 
than a result of chance. 

In the denominational colleges, two 
of the six most important factors, 
acquaintance with other students and 
scholarship or other financial aid, each 
appears to be of about equal impor- 
tance for both sexes. The other three 
factors: nearness of the institution, 
parental wishes, and influence of 
friends or rélatives, each influenced a 
greater percentage of the women than 
they did the men. Interview with a 
representative of the college influ- 
enced a larger percentage of the men 
than it did the women. 
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In the middle ranking group, those 
factors which are more important 
among the men are: renown of the 
faculty of the college, athletic success 
of the college, opportunity to engage 
in athletic sports, and opportunity to 
join a fraternity. Only one factor, 
subject-matter interest, is more im- 
portant among the women. The re- 
maining factors all appear to be of 
about equal importance for both sexes. 
Each of the differences just noted runs 
fairly uniform throughout each of the 
seven colleges as well as through 
each of the four educational classes, 
giving an indication of relatively high 
reliability. 

In the University of Kentucky two 
additional comparisons were made. 
They were between fraternity and 
non-fraternity members, and between 
church and non-church members. In 
each of these comparisons the differ- 
ences found were not significant. 


HE last and final comparison is 

made between the University of 
Kentucky and the seven denomina- 
tional colleges as a group. Data for 
this comparison are shown in Table 
III. Of the six most important fac- 
tors, only one, subject-matter interest, 
is of much greater importance in the 
University of Kentucky than in de- 
nominational institutions. This factor 
influenced almost twice the percentage 
of students in the state institutions as 
the percentage influenced in the de- 
nominational schools. Interview with 
a representative of the college shows 
just the opposite order of importance, 
having influenced more than double 
the percentage of students in the de- 
nominational schools as in the state 
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institution. The three factors, ac- 
quaintance with other students, paren- 
tal wishes, and influence of friends 
or relatives, each shows a somewhat 
greater importance in the denomina- 
tional schools. The one factor, near- 
ness of institution, is of about equal 
importance in both types of school. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OF THE SEVEN 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES AND OF THE 
University or Kentucky WHo WERE 

INFLUENCED IN THEIR CHOICE OF 
INsTITUTION BY Eacu oF ELEVEN 




















Factors 
Seven 
Denom- | Univer- 
Factor Influencing Choice | Total a. ot 
Insti- tucky 
tutions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Nearness of the in- 
re 53 52 54 
2. Acquaintance with oth- 
er students attending 43 46 40 
3. Parental wishes..... 43 46 40 
4-Influence of friends 
or relatives......... 34 38 29 
5. Subject-matter interest 33 24 44 
6. Interview with a rep- 
resentative of college 17 24 10 
7.Scholarship or other 
financial aid........ 15 27 2 
8. Church affiliations. . . 15 27 2 
9. Renown of the fac- 
ulty of the college. . 15 15 14 
10. Literature from the 
EG Sd are 9:95 450.5 13 15 10 
11.Influence of home 
Rs i xi, 's0s0 oe mise 8 14 2 
Total number of stu- 
dents answering..... 45432 2,277 2,155 








Of the lower five factors shown in 
Table III, scholarship or other finan- 
cial aid and church affiliations were 
both checked by 27 per cent of 
the students in the denominational 
schools, as compared to only 2 per 
cent in the University of Kentucky. 
Influence of home pastor was checked 
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by 14 per cent of the students in the 
denominational schools as against only 
2 per cent in the University of Ken- 
tucky; literature from the college 
held somewhat more importance in 
the denominational schools, whereas 
renown of the faculty was of nearly 
equal importance in both types of 
institution. 


HE factors influencing pro- 

spective students in the selection 
of a college to attend may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Nearness of institution appears 
to be the factor which influences the 
largest number of students in their 
choice of institution, both in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and in the denom- 
inational colleges. This factor is also 
more influential among the women 
than it is among the men. 

2. Acquaintance with other students 
attending holds an importance of sec- 
ond place in the state institution, but 
in the denominational group its rank 
is the same as that of parental wishes. 
Between the sexes no appreciable dif- 
ferences occur. From the freshman to 
the graduate level, however, this fac- 
tor does appear to have influenced a 
steadily decreasing proportion of the 
students. 

3. Subject-matter interest is the 
third ranking factor in the University 
of Kentucky, but in the denomina- 
tional group its importance falls to as 
low as eighth place. In the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, this factor has a 
greater influence among the men than 
it has among the women, but in the 
denominational group the reverse is 
true. The differences shown are 
significant. 
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4. Parental wishes stand high both 
at the University of Kentucky and at 
the denominational colleges, ranking 
fourth at the University and third at 
the colleges. This factor is evidently 
an influence among a considerably 
larger proportion of the women than 
it is among the men. A decreasing in- 
fluence is shown as the higher educa- 
tional levels are approached. 

5. Less expensive is the fifth rank- 
ing factor in the University of 
Kentucky. This factor influences a 
considerably larger proportion of men 
than it does of women. Between edu- 
cational classes little difference is to 
be noted. No data from the denomi- 
national colleges were obtained on this 
particular factor. 

6. Influence of friends or relatives 
is the sixth ranking factor in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, whereas in the 
denominational group it holds a rank 
as high as fourth place. This factor 
influences a slightly greater propor- 
tion of women than of men. As the 
higher educational levels are reached, 
it becomes of somewhat less impor- 
tance in the state school, but in the 
denominational group its importance 
remains about equal. 
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7. Scholarship or other financial aid 
is an important factor in the denomi- 
national group where it holds a rank 
of fifth place, whereas in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky its rank is as low as 
twenty-first place. Little difference 
is to be noted between the sexes re- 
garding this factor except for the 
graduate students at the University of 
Kentucky for which group it has a 
considerable importance for the men, 
but none whatever for the women. 

8. Church affiliation is also an im- 
portant factor in the denominational 
group, where it holds a rank of sev- 
enth place, as compared with the 
University of Kentucky, where this 
factor holds a rank as low as nine- 
teenth place. Little difference occurs 
between the sexes. No trend is shown 
from the lower to the higher educa- 
tional level. 

g. Interview with a representative 
of the college is the sixth ranking fac- 
tor in the denominational group. In 
the University of Kentucky this factor 
holds a rank of only tenth place. This 
factor is considerably more important 
among the men than it is among the 
women. No trend is shown from the 


lower to the higher educational levels. 
[Vol. III, No. 2] 
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Students Rating Teachers 


By WILLIAM R. WILSON 


The Faculty Rating Experiment at the University 
of Washington 


T THE first meeting in the 
A week of December 9, 1929, 
every undergraduate student 
in the University of Washington was 
asked to appraise each of his classes 
and each instructor on a rating blank 
containing thirty-five topics. During 
this appraisal, which required from 
twenty-five to forty minutes, the in- 
structor withdrew from the room. 
When the ratings were completed, 
they were securely bound and deliv- 
ered by a student to a faculty com- 
mittee responsible for their tabulation 
and for putting them to the uses for 
which they were intended. 

The members of the Educational 
Research Committee had been ap- 
pointed by the President of the Uni- 
versity on recommendation of its 
faculty." They had been given in- 
structions to carry on any studies that 
seemed to promise an increase in the 
educational effectiveness of the Uni- 
versity. Among the projects under- 
taken by the committee was one to 
improve the quality of teaching in the 
University. The President in a letter 
to the faculty pointed out that, 


*The Educational Research Committee of 1929- 
1930 consisted of Herman V. Tartar, chairman, and 
H. B. Densmore, Garland Ethel, Walter Isaacs, 
H. H. Preston, C. E. Quainton, E. R. Wilcox, and 
W. R. Wilson. 


although no one familiar with college 
teaching could subscribe to the blanket 
indictments of its quality, there could 
exist no doubt that the general level 
of teaching effectiveness could be 
raised. The peculiar conditions under 
which the college teacher works de- 
prive him of the stimulation and 
criticism that insure at least some 
increase of competence of other pro- 
fessional men. The surgeon, the engi- 
neer, and the lawyer do much of their 
work under conditions that inform 
them of the success or failure of their 
procedures. In contrast, the college 
teacher works almost entirely in the 
dark. So inured is he to this situation 
that he often fails to recognize the bad 
effects of the ineffective techniques 
that he develops. Evidence has been 
presented to show that high-school 
teachers improve little in teaching 
skill after their first five years of 
experience. The college teacher works 
under conditions even less conducive 
to improvement. These considerations 
led the Committee to cast about for 
means of giving the college teacher 
that detailed, objective criticism of his 
courses and methods that seems to 
be essential for increase in teaching 
effectiveness. 

The Committee laid down certain 
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criteria for the evaluation of the vari- 
ous methods that were proposed. It 
was decided that to be worthy of ex- 
perimental trial any source of infor- 
mation must meet the nine conditions 
here enumerated. It must give a 
detailed and analytical appraisal of 
the course and the instructor. It must 
show the effects of the course upon 
the students for whom the course is 
given. Since comparative judgments 
are often more enlightening than abso- 
lute criticisms, it must enable an in- 
structor to see his standing in the 
faculty group on each of the topics on 
which he is given information. It 
must hold out the possibility of secur- 
ing reliable judgments. This involves 
at least the possibility of securing 
appraisals in such a form that reli- 
ability and validity can be studied 
objectively. It must make frequent 
appraisals of each characteristic pos- 
sible in order that the results of at- 
tempts to improve may be discovered. 
The information must be in a form 
that can be readily used by the instruc- 
tor who receives it. There must be a 
minimum of interference with the 
conduct of classes. There must be no 
infringement of academic freedom. 
The expense must be within reason- 
able limits. 

These criteria were used in scruti- 
nizing nine possible sources of infor- 
mation which can merely be listed 
here. They were: 


1. Inferences on the quality of teach- 
ing from the amount and quality of 
scholarly publication 

2. Visiting of classes by chairmen of 
departments or other critics 

3. Inferences of teaching success from 
outside contacts 
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4. A study of examination questions 

5. The use of standard tests 

6. Inferences of effectiveness drawn 
from experience or training 

7. The judgments of faculty associates 

8. Reports of students in conferences 

g. Students’ judgments systematically 
gathered 


None but the last of these methods 
seemed to offer any promise of meet- 
ing the criteria set by the Committee. 
It is possible to secure from college 
students detailed and analytical judg- 
ments of their courses and instructors. 
They can be used in making compari- 
sons on each of the points appraised. 
While the reliability and validity of 
these judgments are not known, the 
information is at least in a form that 
makes their study possible. Sampling 
is perfect since every member of every 
class registers a judgment. The num- 
ber of ratings is large, reducing what- 
ever unreliability results from scanty 
sampling. The information is from 
the student’s point of view. It can be 
collected as often as is desirable with 
a minimum of interference with 
classes, and requires no visiting of 
classes. The expense is small, approx- 
imately one-half cent for each rating 
on thirty-five items. 


| & MAKING up the rating blank 
thirty-five topics were selected 
from a much longer list. The topics 
were designed to cover as many as 
possible of the significant characteris- 
tics of the course and the teaching 
methods of the instructor. The two 
samples show the general form of the 
questions.” 


* The form of the blank was modeled after one 
devised by Mr. A. Lee Henderson of the Ohio State 
University. 
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P. Does he encourage original think- 
ing or note memorizing? 

1. Provides unusual stimulation and 
encouragement to original think- 
ing. 

2. Stimulates the students to think 
for themselves and encourages 
them to do it. 

3. Provokes some original thinking, 
but does not stress it. 

4. Not much attention given to 
original thinking or encourage- 
ment of it. 

5. Does not welcome anything but 
memorizing of lectures or text. 

R. What is your impression of the 
general effectiveness of the in- 
structor? So far as possible leave 
out of account the subject-mat- 
ter of the course and consider 
only the instructor. 

1. In general weak and ineffective. 

2. Somewhat less effective than the 
average teacher. 

3. About average in effectiveness. 

4. Considerably more effective than 
the average teacher. 

5. An unusually fine teacher. Ap- 
proaches the ideal teacher. 

What are the outstanding merits or 
defects of the instructor? 


The examples that follow will show 
the general nature of the questions 
that were asked. To what extent has 
this course been interesting to you? 
What is your opinion of the textbook 
or textbooks used in this course? What 
is your opinion of the quality of the 
material presented in the lectures? 
How do you think the instructor 
would compare with other men in his 
ability to make the course interesting? 
Did the instructor keep himself in- 
formed of students’ progress? What 
amount of outside work was required 
in the course? Which of the fol- 
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lowing statements characterize the 
lecturers ...? If there were dis- 
cussions or oral recitations in the class, 
which of the following statements in 
your opinion best characterize them 

. ? What is your feeling about 
the extent to which this course as com- 
pared with your other courses con- 
tributed to your education? If there 
was laboratory work in connection 
with the course, please check the ap- 
propriate statements . . . What use 
was made of the lecture hour? 


HE rating blank was given a 

preliminary trial in mimeo- 
graphed form. The information se- 
cured in this trial was used in 
modifying the phrasing of the ques- 
tions so that each of the alternatives 
would receive some answers and the 
typical course receive an average close 
to the middlemost answer. When all 
university ratings were tabulated, it 
was found that the students in the 
preliminary group had rated their 
classes more severely than the larger 
group. This resulted in some skew- 
ness of the final distributions. Since 
the significance of the class averages 
was determined by their rank in the 
entire group, not by their absolute 
size, the skewness of the distributions 
is without significance. 

As a first step in the tabulation of 
results, the number of students check- 
ing each answer to each topic was 
secured. The answers were then aver- 
aged. From a tabulation of the aver- 
ages of all classes the centile standing 
of the average of each class was 
determined; in one class the answers 
on Topic R were distributed in the 
fashion shown on the next page. 
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R. What is your impression of the 
general effectiveness of the in- 


structor? 
Number of Score Times 
Students Number 
Checking Checking It 
1. Weak and ineffective... 0 ° 
2. Below average........ 3 6 
3. About average........ 5 15 
4. More effective than av- 
SE Ae ee 17 68 
5. Unusually fine teacher 15 _75 
Eee 40 164 
Average judgment..... 4-1 


The centile of this average in the dis- 
tribution of 960 classes on Topic R 
is 75. On this topic the class average 
is larger than that of 75 per cent of 
classes in the University. 

As has been mentioned, when the 
averages of the 960 classes were tab- 
ulated for each topic in a frequency 
table, they were found to be some- 
what crowded toward the upper end 
of the distribution. The result was 
that the all-university average on a 
majority of the topics lay between 3.5 
and 3.7 instead of at 3.0, as it would 
have if the typical class had been 
called average by the students. Since 
the vote on any topic is in part a result 
of the phrasing of the answers, the 
absolute size of the averages was of 
no particular significance. The rank 
given the class in each topic is of real 
importance. 

The range of the class averages was 
great. In the topics with five possible 
answers, the highest possible average 
was 5.0, the lowest possible average 
was 1.0. In the case of nearly every 
topic, the range of class averages was 
from I.1 or 1.2 to 5.0. This indicated 
that on some topics practically an 
entire class gave the most favorable or 
the least favorable possible rating. 

The problem of the reliability of 
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the class averages raises a number of 
neat problems. An answer can be 
given to the question, “To what extent 
will a man be given the same rating 
on each topic by a class composed of 
the same general kind of students and 
taught in approximately the same 
way?” Ninety-seven instructors had 
two sections of the same subject. Cor- 
relations between class averages in the 
two sections gave coefficients of corre- 
lation ranging between .65 and .88 
on a dozen topics selected at random. 
These are not, of course, true reli- 
ability coefficients. No two classes are 
handled by the instructor in exactly 
the same manner. In spite of these 
facts, the instructor seems to make a 
fairly consistent impression upon his 
various classes. 

The dispersion of the ratings of a 
class on each topic may be taken as 
a measure of reliability. On_ this 
theory, the sample distribution would 
be taken as indicating greater reli- 
ability than one in which the forty 
judgments were evenly distributed 
from the first answer to the fifth. This 
criterion of reliability is not valid. If 
the students were asked to estimate 
the instructor’s height, the dispersion 
of their answers would be a valid 
measure of the reliability of their 
judgments. The students are not 
asked for an objective judgment of 
height, however, but for the effect 
upon them of the instructor and his 
methods. The effectiveness of instruc- 
tion, the level of difficulty, and the 
clearness of the lectures are not con- 
stant for all members of the class. The 
lectures that may seem childishly 
simple to some members of a class 
may be hopelessly obscure to others. 
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Some instructors seemed to affect a 
majority of their students in the same 
way. Other men on some topics had 
distinctly bi-modal distributions with 
more students checking the upper and 
lower extremes than checked the cen- 
tral positions. An investigation of 
such cases showed ordinarily that two 
quite different types of students were 
in the class and that the instructor had 
adapted his methods to one group. 
The dispersion of ratings in such cases 
simply mirrored an existing condition. 

If the purposes for which the 
ratings were given are achieved, it will 
be impossible to discover reliability by 
securing a series of ratings extending 
over a number of years. The value of 
the project will be lost if men main- 
tain their rank in successive ratings. 
In the case of the few men who 
secured ratings from their classes 
during the Spring Quarter, large im- 
provement was usually found on those 
topics on which the men had made a 
systematic effort to correct unfavor- 
able conditions brought to their atten- 
tion by the December ratings. 


N THE validity of the students’ 
judgments two distinct ques- 
tions must be carefully separated. One 
question is, “What is the opinion of 
the class on this aspect of my course?” 
The other is, “To what extent do the 
opinions of the students on this aspect 
of the course correspond to that of a 
perfect judge?” 

The first question raises no problem 
of validity. It does ask for informa- 
tion of the utmost importance both to 
the teacher and to the administrator. 
It is important because knowledge of 
the reactions aroused in students by 
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a course or instructor is essential to 
entirely successful teaching. To be 
fully effective a teacher must be fully 
informed of the responses of his class. 
Good teaching requires a continuous 
adjustment to a changing class. It 
requires, among many other things, 
ability to create and hold interest, to 
guage the understanding of students 
and adjust the level of material to 
them, to use clear illustration, to 
maintain a good balance between lec- 
ture and discussion, to make one’s self 
heard. Only by accident will the 
teaching of a man ignorant of the 
reactions of his class be effective. 

The ratings may possibly have their 
greatest value taken purely as an ac- 
cumulation of opinion without raising 
any question of how valid that opinion 
may be. The views of the students 
may be prejudiced, mistaken, super- 
ficial, immature, but, whatever their 
validity, they exist and exert a power- 
ful influence on the effectiveness of 
the course. 

In general, the questions of the 
rating blank have been framed to ask 
for the opinions or impressions of the 
student, rather than for an objective 
appraisal. The student is asked, for 
example, not how interesting the 
course was, but personally and spe- 
cifically, “To what extent has this 
course been interesting to you?” When 
the form of the question is considered, 
the irrelevance of the validity question 
is obvious. No other person knows 
how interesting the course was to him. 
If all the members of a class say that 
the course was interesting to them, it 
would be absurd to ask, “But was the 
course really interesting? Might not 
the course actually have been dull, 
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and the students have been mistaken 
in thinking that it was interesting?” 

Another point touching the prob- 
lem of validity should be considered. 
Relatively immature and unenlight- 
ened judgment may be entirely worth- 
less for discriminating fine points of 
difference and at the same time be 
quite capable of valid discriminations 
where differences are large. The 
expert coffee taster who can from the 
aroma distinguish any one of fifty 
brands is the only person who can 
make valid discriminations between 
samples which are identical to the 
average olfactory analyzers. Even the 
layman, however, can distinguish be- 
tween a rich mocha and coffee made 
from yesterday’s grounds. But, does 
the analogy hold? No one would 
think of leaving the selection of a text- 
book to a jury of elementary students. 
What, then, is the justification for 
including in the rating blank such a 
question as, “What is your opinion of 
the textbook or textbooks used in this 
course?” 

Justification is found in the stu- 
dents’ answers to the question. Each 
of the following comments was made 
in substance by a considerable number 
of students in each of several classes. 
They should be read with this ques- 
tion in mind: Has the topic elicited 
any valid information? “We were 
told to buy the text, but it was never 
referred to again.” “The text is ter- 
rible, a complete waste of time.” 
“Contains a mass of small useless facts 
which you are expected to read, but 
are never referred to in class or ex- 
aminations.” “All reading in the 
library, two books for forty students.” 
“Unnecessary to read text as all of the 
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material was given in lectures.” “Text 
of high-school caliber.” On the face 
of it, these criticisms seem to uncover 
the sort of gross misuse of readings 
that students may be expected to 
recognize. The enormous range be- 
tween the best practice and the worst 
on each topic of the rating blank may 
lend a considerable validity to even 
the relatively immature judgment of 
the student. 

The problem of validity may be 
considered from another angle. If 
the appraisal that would be made by 
a person of maturity and experience 
attending the class is taken as the 
standard of validity, what relation 


would it bear to these student judg- | 


ments? It would unquestionably be 
a splendid thing if mature and ex- 


perienced persons could be induced to | 


visit classes and appraise and criticize 
them. The judgment of an outsider, 
however, is at best a second-hand 
impression of the effectiveness of a 
course. Presumably the mature visitor 
would appraise the course by better 
standards than students possess. They 
would not, however, reveal the effect 
of the course upon the students who 
takc it. If the students report that 
the course is interesting and the visitor 
reports that it is dull, the only con- 
clusion that can be drawn is that the 
course is interesting to the students 
and dull to the mature visitor. If 
either set of appraisals is taken as a 
criterion, the other set is invalid. A 
distinguished scholar, dissatisfied with 
the ratings that he received from a 
large beginning class, complained that 
he was casting pearls before swine. 
The mature visitor doubtless would 
have agreed. But does the wise swine- 
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herd continue to lavish pearls upon 
his charges after he has found that the 
diet cannot be assimilated? 


ACH instructor was given the 

average of each of his classes on 
each topic of the rating blank. He 
was also supplied with a table giving 
the centile standing of each average 
so that he could compare himself with 
the all-university distribution. After 
each topic on the rating blank was a 
space for remarks, and at the end of 
the blank answers were requested to 
two questions, “What were the out- 
standing merits of this course?” and 
“What were the outstanding defects 
of this course?” Each instructor was 
given from two to twenty-five typed 
pages of these comments so that he 
had all the information contained in 
the original blanks. 

The use that was made of this in- 
formation varied with the personality 
of the instructor, the nature of the 
criticism, and the interest of the in- 
structor in the quality of his teaching. 
The committee made it possible for 
any teacher who wished to discuss his 
ratings with a member of the faculty 
designated for that purpose. Some 
sixty instructors made use of this 
opportunity. 

Few instructors received returns 
that contained no information that 
could be used to improve teaching or 
courses. The more systematic teachers 
listed each of the comments of their 
students under the heading of the 
topic that elicited it. When these 
comments were studied with the class 
averages, the reasons for the outstand- 
ing characteristics imputed by the stu- 
dents stood out fairly clearly. In such 
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cases, it was not difficult to work out 
a program for improvement. 

The improvements brought about 
in courses often did not result from 
making an obvious change. It was 
frequently found best to correct a 
weakness in a roundabout manner. An 
obvious example was found in one 
large class in which a considerable 
number of students reported that they 
were unable to hear the lecturer. The 
obvious remedy was to talk louder. 
From the comments on other topics, 
however, it was apparent that the in- 
ability to hear was a result, not of too 
feeble a voice, but of a general rest- 
lessness and confusion in the class. 
The remedy was to take measures to 
secure an attentive and quiet class. 
Teaching is a complex composed of 
many activities that enter into the 
most complex relations with each 
other. Occasionally, it was found that 
one defect, unrealized by the instruc- 
tor and easily remedied when brought 
to his attention, resulted in a generally 
decreased effectiveness. A study is 
now in progress attempting to unravel 
some of the interrelated activities that 
constitute teaching. 

The most satisfactory test of the 
value of this project as an aid to 
teaching would be to discover through 
its repetition the extent to which stu- 
dents’ impressions have been changed. 
Some slender evidence already exists. 
In June, 1930, the students of twelve 
classes were asked by their instructors 
to give ratings on blanks similar to 
those used in December. None of the 
students had previously rated these 
instructors. On those topics on which 
the instructors had made a thoughtful 
and systematic effort to improve, the 
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June averages were about twenty- 
five centile points higher than in 
December. 

Certain outcomes of the project are 
already quite apparent, although at 
this time no statistical appraisal can be 
made. For the first time in the his- 
tory of higher education, every mem- 
ber of a college faculty has been given 
an appraisal of his methods and 
courses from the students’ points of 
view. Through the class averages and 
centiles, he has secured appraisals 
relative to those of his colleagues. He 
has secured immediate information 
from the written comments and criti- 
cisms. A considerable number of the 
instructors secured information that, 
they felt, justified a drastic reorgani- 
zation of their courses. Few received 
information that they were not able to 
use to the betterment of their work. 

A number of administrative uses of 
the ratings have been suggested. The 
sole purpose of the project, however, 
was to give the individual instructor 
information that might be of value to 
him in increasing the effectiveness of 
his work. It seems unwise to endanger 
this purpose by any action that would 
seem to impute to the appraisals a 
validity that they cannot be shown to 
possess. At the present time, the in- 
formation collected has its greatest 
value when it is studied by the in- 
structor concerned for the sake of ex- 
tracting from it all possible help. 
Although the averages of individuals 
remain anonymous, many generaliza- 
tions of interest to administrators can 
be made. There seems to be no sig- 
nificant difference between the ratings 
given men and women instructors. If 
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there is any difference in the teaching 
effectiveness of the various academic 
ranks, students are unable to discrim- 
inate it. Large classes seem to be 
somewhat less satisfactory to the stu- 
dents than classes of less than forty. 
Only about thirty per cent of classes 





report as much outside study as the | 


university assumes is necessary for the 
average student. The evil of bundling 
students who differ greatly in prep- 
aration and interest into the same class 
has been sharply brought out. There 
is reason to believe that the ratings 
will eventually show that not all men 
are equally qualified to teach all types 
of courses. 

The Committee members wish to 
emphasize that any evaluation of the 
project made at this time is based upon 
incomplete evidence and must for that 
reason be tentative. They believe that 
by laying before those interested in 
problems of higher education a state- 
ment of the reasons for undertaking 
the project, the methods of handling 
the data, and the uses to which the 
information is being placed, it will not 
only answer many questions that have 
been asked, but will also correct cer- 
tain mistaken beliefs that seem to 
be widely held. Any experiment in 
higher education inevitably smacks of 
radicalism. The committee made re- 
sponsible by the faculty and adminis- 
tration for this project is unworried 
by this charge. It believes that the 
effectiveness of college teaching can- 
not suffer from the cautious search for 
sources of information, from a rig- 
orous appraisal of whatever this search 
turns up, and from its judicious use 
by the college teacher. [vol 111, No.2] 
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Displacement and Replacement 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


Recent Changes among College Presidents—Some 
Observations on the Turnover 


| ORE than two hundred 
fifty changes have occurred 


in the presidencies of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities during 
the past three years, and the number 
of such changes has been steadily in- 
creasing each year. It is to be ex- 
pected that changes among college 
presidents, as among executives in 
other fields of endeavor, will occur 
periodically. They are in no sense 
novel or unique phenomena. Yet, 
such a turnover in the administrative 
ranks of our institutions of higher 
learning as we have been witnessing 
during the past three years challenges 
serious attention. Confronted with 
this heavy mortality among the men 
and women who have been providing 
the youth of the country with educa- 
tional leadership and intellectual sus- 
tenance, we can well inquire into the 
reasons for such a large replacement. 
Is the position of college president 
becoming untenable? Are its duties 
and responsibilities excessive? Or, on 
the other hand, is the supply from 
which the new administrators are 
drawn inadequate and unsatisfactory? 
Are they poorly prepared for their 
new work? Is the designation of the 
job as “prexy’s perilous task” more 
than a mere verbal figure? 
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The author of this paper has been 
making a series of studies of the turn- 
over in college administrative ranks in 
an attempt to discover some expla- 
nation of the extensive replacement 
which has occurred in the last few 
years. As might be expected, some of 
these changes were due to death and 
to retirements after long periods of 
service or on account of advanced age. 
The number of such changes was 
remarkably small, however, and there 
were usually other, underlying causes. 

In a number of instances, ill health 
was given as the reason for resignation 
from office. Such breakdowns were 
frequently both physical and mental, 
caused by the rigorous professional 
demands incumbent upon the college 
president. As one retiring president 
expressed it, the inherent difficulty of 
meeting the many demands of the of- 
fice taxes physical and mental strength 
too heavily. On several occasions the 
resignation was prompted as much 
by the loss of administrative control 
as by an impairment of health. 

Conflicts between the president and 
his board of trustees over fundamen- 
tal educational policies and practices 
were found to be contributing factors 
in a number of the changes. These 
conflicts in most instances were due 
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to the absence of a clear-cut definition 
of the functions and responsibilities of 
the president and to the interference of 
conscientious but overzealous trustees 
in administrative matters belonging 
within the province of the presidential 
office. Although the vast majority of 
college trustees have a sincere interest 
in the welfare and progress of the col- 
lege and a conception of its purpose, 
the selection of wealthy and successful 
business men sometimes brings to the 
councils of the boards the attitude that 
the college is a branch of manufactur- 
ing in which quantity production and 
financial prosperity are the only cri- 
teria of success. In one state the gov- 
ernor, through the power he exercised 
over the boards of control of those 
schools, dismissed the heads of three 
state institutions for what quite obvi- 
ously were political reasons. 

The attraction of business was too 
strong for one university president 
who had over a period of twenty-two 
years served three colleges as chief 
executive. In his new position he an- 
ticipates simpler and less arduous 
duties, as well as relief from burden- 
some social responsibilities for mem- 
bers of his family. The loss of this 
leader is attributable in no small meas- 
ure to the demands of the office. 


HE announcement by President 

John Grier Hibben of his inten- 
tion to retire from the leadership of 
Princeton University in June adds 
yet another important name to the 
lengthy list of those involved in 
recent changes among college and 
university presidents. At the time of 
his contemplated retirement he will 
have filled the presidency at Prince- 
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ton for twenty years. In terms of the 
prevailing tendency, this will consti- 
tute a truly long period of service, 


and an arduous one, at the head of an | 


institution of such complexity and of 
such importance in the educational 
field. According to the press reports, 
it is believed at Princeton that Presi- 


| 
| 


dent Hibben feels that his length of | 


service and his age have made it nec- 
essary for him to yield to a younger 
man. He will be seventy-one years 
old next April. 

Of the men now at the head of 
the twenty-seven universities holding 
membership in the Association of 
American Universities—not including 
the two Canadian universities—only 
three were in office when Dr. Hibben 
assumed the presidency of Princeton 
in 1912. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
William L. Bryan had at that time 
already served for a decade as the 
chief executives of Columbia and In- 
diana universities, respectively, while 
the administrative destinies of Har- 
vard University had been guided by 
A. Lawrence Lowell since 1909. The 
press recently carried reports of the 
impending retirement of President 
Lowell, but he has announced that he 
“has no intention of resigning at the 
conclusion of the current academic 
year.” 

The other twenty-three universities 
in this group have all changed their 
leadership since 1912, some not once 
but several times. Six of them have 
acquired new presidents during the 
past three years—the universities of 
California, Chicago, Illinois, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; 
while the presidency of the University 
of Virginia is now vacant, an acting 
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president filling the office until a suc- 
cessor to the late President Alderman 
is elected. A division of the duties 
and functions of the executive office 
and the creation of a new administra- 
tive set-up are responsible for the 
change at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where Thomas S. Gates, a 
former partner in Morgan and Com- 
pany, has been made president. Josiah 
H. Penniman, who has been both 
president and provost, has relin- 
quished the presidency but retains the 


| office of provost. 


Only two of President Hibben’s 
contemporaries in these same twenty- 


_ seven universities are older in point of 
, years. President Lowell was born on 


December 13, 1856, while President 
Bryan passed his seventy-first birth- 
day last November. Edwin A. Alder- 
man, who at the time of his death last 
April was president of the University 
of Virginia, would have celebrated 
his seventieth birthday the following 


/ month. When W. W. Campbell re- 


tired from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California two years ago, at 
the age of sixty-eight, after seven 
years in the office, he was succeeded 
by the thirty-nine-year-old former 


_ comptroller of the University, Robert 


G. Sproul. David Kinley was sixty- 
nine when he relinquished the presi- 
dency of the University of Illinois, to 
be followed by Harry W. Chase, who 
had previously served at the head of 
the University of North Carolina for 
eleven years. 

_ Until his retirement from the pres- 
idency of Tarkio College two years ago, 
Joseph A. Thompson was unquestion- 
ably the senior incumbent of the ex- 
ecutive office, for it was back in 1887 
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that he became president of that insti- 
tution. William J. Boone, who has 
been at the head of the College of 
Idaho ever since its founding in 1891, 
is now the oldest president in point of 
service. James H. Kirkland became 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University in 
1893, and when that same year the 
Woman’s College of Frederick, Mary- 
land (now Hood College), was organ- 
ized, Joseph H. Apple became its first 
president. Stephen B. L. Penrose 
assumed the presidency of Whitman 
College in 1894, and the following 
year saw Boothe C. Davis enter upon 
the presidency of Alfred University 
and Frederic W. Boatwright assume 
the presidential office at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 


IHIESE instances of long service 

in this day of heavy mortality 
among college presidents recall to 
mind the fact that Eliphalet Nott 
filled the presidency at Union College 
from 1804 until his death in 1866, 
and that Charles W. Eliot served as 
president of Harvard University for 
forty years, retiring in 1909 at the 
age of seventy-five. James B. Angell 
spent five years as president of the 
University of Vermont and then 
served thirty-eight more at the head 
of the University of Michigan. L. 
Clark Seelye was president of Smith 
College for thirty-seven years, and it 
was only after thirty-six years in the 
presidency that Mark Hopkins retired 
from his “log” at Williams College. 
On the occasion of ‘the retirement 
of the late William H. P. Faunce 
from the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity, an editorial writer of the New 
York Times referred to him as a 
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great scholar, teacher, and citizen, 
who by his clear thought and cou- 
rageous utterances had helped many 
good causes, not merely the cause of 
education. The loss of this distin- 
guished guide and leader and of the 
many others who have remained 
steadfast at the wheel and served 
favorably in piloting their frail craft 
over the turbulent educational seas is 
irreparable. Appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by these educational 
leaders who have guided their col- 
legiate ships through many a severe 
storm is usually belated. While they 
are alive faint praise is given the men 
and women who, seeing in it the 
larger opportunity to be of service, 
assume this “man-killing job.” Few 
survive it for more than eight or ten 
years—the average is nearer five. 

In the recent government survey of 
the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, the brief length of service of 
the president was a matter of serious 
comment. It was found that forty- 
four of the land-grant colleges had 
had a total of 308 presidents since 
their establishment. That the actual 
length of service is short and that 
there is considerable turnover in the 
position is disclosed by the fact that 
167 had served less than five years. 
Of the latter, twenty-five are still in 
service. Seventy-six have served be- 
tween five and ten years, and for the 
group of colleges as a whole a great 
majority of the presidents have held 
their positions for periods of less than 
ten years. The observation is made 
that responsibility for this situation 
may be due to the fact that the insti- 
tutions are public and subject to 
political uncertainty. It is recognized 
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that frequent change in the chief ex- 
ecutive officer tends to retard the 
orderly and progressive advancement 
of an institution. Permanent and con- 
structive policies for the development 
of the college cannot be effectively 
pursued, if there is frequent replace- 
ment in its leadership. 

Only a superman can for long meet 
the constant professional demands 
placed upon him in such broad and 
varied fields as those of scholar- 
ship, campaigning for funds, balanc- 
ing budgets, administering educational 
programs, hiring and firing, directing 
building projects, lecturing, personal 
relationships, representing the institu- 
tion publicly, statecraft, serving on 
innumerable committees, diplomacy, 
and—incidentally running a college. 
The strain on the human frame—to 
say nothing of the strain on mind and 
spirit—is enough to break any normal 
man in a short time. 


UT what of the new presidents 
who have been selected during 
the past few years to head our col- 


leges and universities? What has been | 


their professional background? What 
are their personal qualifications? What 
considerations led them to enter upon 
their new work? 

Recently the writer made an inti- 
mate study of fifty-five of the changes 
which had occurred among college 
presidents in a given year, in an effort 
to ascertain whether the incoming 
men possessed the latent qualities 
necessary for them to fill the difficult 
roles they had assumed. The findings 
of that study indicated to some extent 
the qualifications and attitudes of that 
group of new college presidents. The 
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picture presented was a hopeful one. 
And, yet, the replacement of five 
members of that group was necessary 
within a year! Only one of these 
changes was due to death; the 
others were attributable to “unnatural 
causes.” 

Every one of the new educational 
leaders elected during the past three 
years has had previous experience of 
an educational character. Many have 
been called from the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staffs of the institutions 
they are now heading, while others 
have enjoyed similar experience else- 
where. Quite a few have been mem- 
bers of college boards of trustees; 
three were chairmen of the boards 
which elected them to the presidency. 
Several have served in executive 
capacities on denominational boards of 
education. A considerable number 
have had teaching and administrative 
experience on the normal-school, the 
junior-college, the high-school, and 
the elementary-school levels. 

Two of the recently elected presi- 
dents brought with them into their 
new work wide experience and broad 
acquaintance with the college field. 
One of them had frequently visited 
and studied literally hundreds of col- 
leges and universities and for years, 
while assistant director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, had ex- 
tended that relation and correlated his 
findings in book form. The other had 
made intensive surveys of colleges 
and had served as a research coun- 
selor for a group of denominational 
colleges. 

Over half have held professorial 
rank in colleges and universities, the 
largest number having had their 
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teaching experience in the college 
fields of English, of psychology and 
education, and of theological and 
religious education. Among the other 
humanistic fields in which they have 
taught are mathematics, the classics, 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
and the biological sciences. Others 
have had experience in the teaching of 
law, of journalism, of engineering, 
and of agricultural subjects. Practi- 
cally the entire range of liberal and 
professional education is represented, 
but the greatest number have come 
from the humanistic fields. 


CONSIDERABLE number of 

new presidents have been called 
directly from college administrative 
positions, while others have pre- 
viously had either practical college 
administrative experience or profes- 
sional training which might be con- 
sidered as definite preparation for the 
duties and functions of the presi- 
dential office. Many of these new 
educational leaders have pursued 
graduate study in the field of educa- 
tion or of educational administration. 
A few have taken their doctorates and 
some their Masters’ degrees in that 
field. Others have pursued graduate 
courses in education and in adminis- 
tration as a form of in-service im- 
provement. One cannot fail to note 
this underlying trend toward the 
selection of men for college presi- 
dencies who have had some specific 
preparation for their new tasks. 

The acceptance of the call to head 
another institution is for the president 
a recognition of achievement, but for 
his trustees it is a source of serious con- 
cern. Several are now on their third 
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college presidency, while twelve have 
recently entered upon their second 
ventures in the presidential office. One 
of the latter, who had served on the 
secretarial staff of his denominational 
board of education, returned to the 
field of active college administration 
because of his belief that the next ten 
or fifteen years will pretty largely tell 
the story of the future of the church- 
related college. Believing so fully in 
the work of the church college, he has 
given himself again to the task of col- 
lege administration. 

A number have served as acting 
presidents for periods ranging from a 
few months to a year or more before 
being elected to the presidency, while 
several have been acting presidents of 
other colleges. Others have been prin- 
cipals of normal schools, both in this 
country and abroad, heads of theo- 
logical seminaries, in charge of reli- 
gious training schools, principals of 
high-schools, heads of preparatory 
schools, public-school principals, and 
city, county, and state superintendents 
of schools. 

Several of these new college presi- 
dents have previously served as heads 
of junior colleges. They have been 
attracted to the four-year college area 
by the desire and the opportunity to 
widen their fields of service. One of 
them had filled the presidencies of 
three junior colleges and had also 
taught in two senior colleges. Another 
had at one time been principal of a 
rural high school and later a county 
superintendent of schools before enter- 
ing the junior-college field. 

One president, who had for ten 
years been filling the office of dean of 
the college before his election to 
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the presidency, had several years ago 
served in the interim as acting presi- 
dent. At that time he had been 
offered the presidency, but being essen- 
tially interested in teaching he had 
declined the office. Responding to 
pressure from alumni and trustees, he 
finally accepted the presidency with 
the reservation that he be permitted 
to continue his teaching, that he 
should have no financial worries, and 
that if at any time he felt that his 
administrative work was jeopardizing 
his teaching he should be free to go 
back to teaching. 

Two “new presidents” were elected 
to positions they had previously held. 
After having served as president for 
a year and a half, one of these men 
applied for and was granted a leave of 
absence for a year in order to do grad- 
uate work. During the course of the 
year the acting president designated to 
fill the temporary vacancy was elected 
to the presidency; however, he re- 
signed at the close of the academic 
year. The former president was again 
formally elected to the office and has 
since resumed his duties. In the other 
case a man who had been chancellor of 
a state university for ten years and had 
retired from that office was, after an 
absence of six years, again elected to 
head the university. 


ITH two exceptions these new 

college presidents all hold bac- 
calaureate degrees. One of these two 
exceptions graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy, which he at- 
tended for four years after having 
previously spent three years at a state 
university. The other has enjoyed 
only a high-school education, follow- 
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ing which he entered the newspaper 
field and was for nearly twenty years 
a magazine and newspaper editor; for 
twenty-two years he served as pro- 
fessor of journalism and dean of the 
school of journalism at the university 
to the presidency of which he has now 
been called. While there is an obvious 
tendency to overcome the “Ph.D. 
bogey,” a considerable number of 
these new presidents have the Mas- 
ter’s degree or professional degrees in 
addition to the baccalaureate. Many 
of those without advanced degrees 
have pursued graduate instruction 
either in a subject-matter field or in 
administration. 

It is a sign of the times that, 
although well over half the colleges 
involved in these recent changes of 
chief executives may be considered as 
having a denominational affiliation 
or connotation, a steadily decreasing 
number of the men assuming presi- 
dencies at these institutions have had 
previous theological training or pas- 
toral experience. It is quite evident 
that the emphasis is being placed on 
the qualification of the man for the 
new role he is to fill and on his broad 
sympathy with the distinctly Christian 
quality of American higher education, 
rather than on sectarian church lines. 

Several of the incoming presidents 
who had come from active pastorates 
expressed the strong feeling that their 
new work offered them a form of 
definite Christian ministry and a wider 
field of service. One of these new 
presidents who for ten years had 
served as university pastor at one of 
the large eastern universities accepted 
his new charge because of his interest 
in preparing youth for Christian lead- 
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ership in this complex world. He 
expressed a strong belief in the value 
of the small college and the con- 
viction that the foundations of the 
college to which he went are well laid 
and that it holds an opportunity for 
the building of an outstanding liberal- 
arts college in its section of the 
country. 

The conviction that a Christian 
leader is likely to assert a more 
effective influence in work with youth 
at a formative age than with the mis- 
cellaneous groups touched by any 
ordinary church was a very strong 
influence in the decision of another 
former pastor. He expressed the be- 
lief that while the church has a large 
body of youth its contact with them is 
greatly limited and that the college 
offers a unique opportunity for the 
training of Christian leaders. 

A number of institutions have in- 
vited their own alumni to assume the 
chief executive post. At one college 
there was a growing sentiment in the 
board of trustees that an alumnus 
should be in charge of the college. At 
another the incoming president who 
had received offers of similar oppor- 
tunities elsewhere regarded the call 
from his own school as one which he 
could not decline. Another referred 
to the satisfaction which a graduate 
feels in being called back to the presi- 
dency of his own college. The “pull 
of Alma Mater” was unquestionably a 
strong influence in many other cases. 

On all sides there was a profound 
recognition by these new presidents of 
the place and value of the liberal col- 
lege in our educational program and 
of the intrinsic value of the basic lib- 
eral arts and sciences in professional 
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education. Confidence was expressed 
in the future of the liberal-arts college 
as “the background of our educational 
system.” Appreciation of the need for 
a type of education that was both 
Christian and well rounded was an- 
other generally accepted point of view. 

We can rejoice in this general rec- 
ognition on the part of these new col- 
lege heads of the contribution that the 
college is making to our social order, 
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both in preparing young men and 
women for leadership and for service 
and in developing in them attitudes 
toward life and one’s fellow-man that 
are socially desirable. The real worth 
of the college is measured by the lib- 
eral training which it affords its stu- 
dents and its success in cultivating in 
them the ability to appreciate and 
evaluate the problems of the world 


in which they live. [Vol. III, No. 2] 
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What Is “Good” Publicity? 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 


Accurate Information Essential to Well-Intentioned 
Public Opinion 


lege and university officers, pub- 

licity is something which the 
self-respecting institution of higher 
education should shun. This preju- 
dice, it must be conceded, is in some 
degree the result of programs con- 
ducted by public-relations officers here 


[: THE minds of too many col- 


_and there which, though certain to 


attract public attention, are at violent 
odds with the dignity and the respon- 
sibility of an educational enterprise. 
Absence of any generally accepted 
standard for determining what is a 
good program is an important factor 
in this situation. 

Two principles will serve to define 
limits within which publicity and pub- 
lic-relations programs may be carried 
on in the most conservative institution. 
The first principle is that each item in 
these programs must be, in context 
and in connotation, an honest report 
of the activities, aims, methods, 
achievements, or needs of the insti- 
tution. The second is that the total of 
these programs must reflect the rela- 
tive emphasis which, in the life of the 
institution itself, is placed on the sev- 
eral phases of that life. 

To illustrate how the first principle 
may be applied to a particular prob- 
lem, there may be considered the 
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recent request by Rudy Vallee that 
Harvard University make available 
to him the song, “Fair Harvard,” for 
popularization as a dance number. It 
will be recalled that the Harvard pub- 
licity department refused Mr. Vallee’s 
request. Whatever may have been 
the basis for that refusal, the same 
conclusion would have been reached 
had the question been asked: Will this 
proposal assist in reporting accurately 
the activities, aims, methods, achieve- 
ments, or needs of Harvard Univer- 
sity? The answer to such a question is 
only too evidently negative. Undoubt- 
edly the popularization of “Fair Har- 
vard” as dance music would build 
up associations with the institution in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands 
throughout the United States which 
would make their thinking concerning 
the institution and its program less 
accurate rather than more accurate. 
Again, application of this principle 
to the request of Charles Rogers, film 
star, to lead the Harvard University 
band in a talking sequence at Sanders 
Theater, where Harvard graduates 
receive their diplomas, would lead to 
the same decision as that made by the 
Harvard publicity department, refusal 
of the offer. There can be little doubt 
that the picture into which this 
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sequence would have been incorpo- 
rated would have been one tending to 
build up in the minds of all who saw 
it less accurate rather than more accu- 
rate conceptions of Harvard Univer- 
sity and its program. 

A newspaper article originating at 
one of the large universities of the 
country recently reported the surpris- 
ingly large number of dances which 
had been scheduled on the campus for 
a single term to show “just how crazy 
college students were about dancing.” 
The article continued by saying: “Ap- 
parently it is a part of college educa- 
tion and by the time the student has 
acquired his horsehide, donned his 
coonskin, played with his pigskin and 
received his sheepskin, poor father 
will have little hide left.” The ques- 
tion may be asked whether, in the 
form indicated, this article is accurate 
reporting of the life of the institution 
concerned. It is not suggested that 
the basic facts are wrong or should 
have been withheld. It is suggested, 
however, that the way in which they 
have been treated tends, most cer- 
tainly, to create an impression con- 
cerning the life of this institution 
which is misleading and harmful. 

Items in this “wise-cracking” vein 
undoubtedly tend to receive enthusi- 
astic welcome from some sections of 
the press. Yet, if the publicity or 
public-relations officer is thinking in 
terms of accurate reporting of the life 
of his institution, and if the officers to 
whom he is accountable hold him 
responsible for such a policy, his suc- 
cess or failure will not be measured 
by how much material he gets into 
print but by the accuracy of the total 
picture which this material gives. 
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Moreover, there are other and better 
ways of giving news value to college 
and university life than through cheap 
sensationalism. 

An able public-relations counsel in 
the commercial field has described one 
of his campaigns on behalf of a na- 
tionally known magazine.* While his 
methods are not directly applicable to 
the college or university field, they 
serve to illustrate how news value 
may be given in a dignified way to 
activities not otherwise of interest to 
the average newspaper. The good 
college or university public-relations 
officer can, by appropriate means, give 
similar news value to the fundamental 
educational activities of his institution. 

Only a small minority of the total 
population can hope under present 
standards to have a personal experi- 
ence with the life of a college or uni- 
versity. For the vast majority there 
are few opportunities to form first- 
hand judgments concerning these 
expensive and extremely important 
agencies in our total educational 
scheme. Accurate information must 
be made continuously available to this 
majority if its decisions as to the 
giving or the withholding of support 
are to have a sound basis. 

It is, therefore, of special impor- 
tance that colleges and universities 
conduct programs having as their 
objective the accurate reporting of 
institutional activities, aims, achieve- 
ments, needs, and resources. The 
objections of those who regard any 
program of publicity as undesirable 
are based on failure to distinguish 
among types and objectives in pub- 


*Bernays, E. L. Crystallizing Public Opinion. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1923. pp. 16-18. 
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licity work. Certainly a program con- 
stantly checked against the ideal that 
it must be accurate reporting of the 
life of the institution would avoid 
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these objections and perform an im- 
portant service in the creation of an 
intelligent public opinion regarding 
higher education. [Vol. III, No. 2] 


The Course in Freshman English 


By MELVIN RIGG 


Objective Measures of Achievement in Freshman 
English Essential 


OLLEGE teachers of English 
C are not given to excessive 

praise of the work of their 
high-school colleagues. “Such terrible 
preparation!” is at the same time their 
lament and their alibi. And in order 
to have one last chance at the student 
during his freshman year, depart- 
ments of English have succeeded in 
maintaining what is perhaps the only 
universally required course in Ameri- 
can collegiate curriculums. Now I 
think no college teacher has any spe- 
cial illusions about the effectiveness of 
freshman English, least of all the 
English teachers themselves. It was, 
in fact, at the suggestions of two of 
these, who will remain unnamed mar- 
tyrs, that the present writer was led 
to attempt to determine, in some 
measure at least, just how good or 
bad the course in freshman English 
really is. The results below are not 
presented as an isolated horrible 
example. On the other hand, the in- 
stitution, the instructors, and the stu- 
dents are all well above average. The 


situation is probably typical for courses 
in freshman English, and may be typi- 
cal for courses in other departments. 

The investigation was limited to 
the matter of certain common errors 
in capitalization, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and sentence structure, and the 
data were obtained by means of the 
Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English 
Composition. The first forms of these 
tests were given at the beginning of 
the school year, and the second forms 
at the close. In this way, a measure- 
ment of the year’s progress is possible. 
Sixty-five students co-operated in the 
study. A summary of the gains is 
given in Columns 2 and 3 of Table I. 

The gains are not overwhelming, 
and in view of the fact that these were 
college students taking what is essen- 
tially an elementary-school test, the 
attainment seems low. The tests do 
not involve obscure usages nor do 
they assume fastidious standards. 
Controversial items have been prac- 
tically eliminated. Any high-school 
graduate ought to be able to do the 
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work with a proficiency of almost 100 
per cent, his errors being due to mere 
slips of the pen. More than a third 
of these college Freshmen, however, 
even after a year’s training in college 
English, fell below the average for 
ninth-grade children in one or more 
of the four tests. Most of these col- 
lege students did not capitalize Pari- 
sian; could not place the apostrophes 
properly in children’s games and 
adults’ amusements; found nothing 
wrong with the sentence: They asked 
we boys to help them; and seemed to 
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revealed that this deterioration occur- 
red about 10 per cent of the time. 
Perhaps not too much should be 
made of specific instances of deteriora- 
tion. The important fact which seems 
amply illustrated is that no real gain 
was made toward the elimination of 
the errors.’ And since freshman Eng- 
lish is the last systematic training in 
writing which is ordinarily given, we 
can readily see how it comes that so 
many college graduates are unable to 
distinguish between who and whom, 
and why they persist in writing: 














TABLE I 
Tue REcorps oF THE STUDENTS ON THE PREssEY TEST 
YEAR’s GAIN NUMBER OF STUDENTS SHOWING LOssES 
SUBTESTS ie Fall Spri 
. pring 1-2 3-4 Over 4 
Median Median (Points) ( Points) (Points) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

IR Nis c.c ods soo ede seceen 23 23 16 6 I 
Ee ee eee 20 22 11 4 2 
BCE occ orks ce discieeceees ve 22 24 16 5 I 
Sentence structure.................. 20 21 19 4 2 























approve greatly of another: Having 
completed our work, the instructor 
gave us our marks. 

Another surprising fact is that 
although the class as a whole made a 
slight gain for the year, many stu- 
dents show a loss. The extent of such 
losses is summarized in Table I. 

A similar situation was found to 
exist with regard to the specific items. 
In each of the tests the two forms are 
closely parallel. For every type of 
difficulty in one form there is a cor- 
responding difficulty in the other. 
And it was by no means unusual for 
a student to show apparent mastery 
in the fall tests, only to fail again 
when presented with a similar prob- 
lem the next spring. A close analysis 





Having ordered our dinner, the soup 
soon appeared. 

What is the larger significance 
of the results which have been 
presented? The teaching of composi- 
tion is hard work. It requires training, 
experience, and enthusiasm. In the 
present instance, the two instructors 
concerned possess these qualifications, 
and the writer cannot help wondering 
what is the situation in large univer- 
sities where the Freshmen are turned 
over to young graduate students who 
must in some way or other make a 
living while they work out their 
Ph.D’s. Most of these, and many of 


the professors also, are really inter- 

+The writer feels that this fact may be accepted, 
whether or not Willing’s attack upon the value of 
formal tests for individual diagnosis be substantiated. 
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ested in literature, and regard the 
composition courses as grub work. In 
some cases, the latter courses are prac- 
tically transformed: into courses in 
literature. It is one of the opportuni- 
ties of the junior college, freed and 
entirely separate as it is from the grad- 
uate school, to bring to the teaching 
of composition men who are especially 
trained and fitted for the work. 

Many college teachers are dis- 
dainful of remedial work. Certain 
things should have been learned in 
high school, and, whether they were 
or not, college is no place for them. 
Now this attitude is similar to that of 
a physician who would accept patients 
but refuse to do anything to remedy 
previous defects of treatment or 
regimen. It may be desirable to place 
certain students in a special class, or 
they may be denied admission to col- 
lege altogether, but once admitted, 
they must be taken as they are, and 
the college must do its best for them. 

It would seem, on the other hand, 
that since students are not even learn- 
ing the essential usages there is little 
justification in proceeding to points of 
finesse. And yet how many teachers 
spend endless hours on trivialities 
which may represent only their per- 
sonal bias! Rhetoric books abound in 
technicalities. If we should attempt 
less, we might accomplish more. 

A teacher may also correct themes 
indefinitely, but unless he reinforces 
his impressions by means of data in 
tabulated form, he may easily fail to 
come to any true realization of the 
situation. Formal tests have recently 
been attacked on the ground that they 
do not predict accurately just what 
sort of mistakes the student will make 
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in his free writing. The writer be- 
lieves, however, that these tests may 
still prove useful. Some form of sta- 
tistical treatment is necessary, and the 
teacher is forced to choose between 
them and some laborious method of 
classifying and counting errors in 
written work. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
however, is the extreme ease with 
which the student may go through the 
motions of a course and get a credit. 
If he attends regularly, hands in 
written work on time, and is reason- 
ably courteous, he naturally expects a 
passing mark. He may be woefully 
deficient in the subject-matter. For 
instance, twenty-seven of these college 
Freshmen were below the average 
ninth-grader in at least one of the 
tests, and yet twenty-two of them 
passed the course. Three students 
were below ninth-grade averages in 
three tests out of the four, and yet two 
of these students passed. They have 
credit for freshman English on the 
books of the registrar, a credit which 
will be duly honored by all American 
colleges and universities. The situa- 
tion is similar to that of a friend of 
the writer who, having passed the 
rather trivial language examinations 
required of Ph.D. candidates, pos- 
sesses a paper certifying that he can 
read French and German at sight. He 
is careful not to lose the paper. 

If we could substitute for this 
highly artificial bookkeeping in the 
office of the registrar some system of 
requiring evidence of actual achieve- 
ment, evidence as objective as jump- 
ing over a bar or running a course in 
ten seconds, we should be improving 


college education tremendously. 
[Vol. III, No. 2] 








Win the: lechnicians 





Mr. H. H. Remners has reported 
a study of 531 distinguished students 
at Purdue University, constituting the 
upper 6 per cent in scholarship of all 
students enrolled in the University 
from September, 1926, through June, 
1930 (Personnel Journal, October, 
1931). Some of the factors which 
enhance the student’s chances of win- 
ning this honorable rank are: having 
a high standing on the entrance tests; 
being a Junior or Senior in the School 
of Agriculture, of Chemical Engi- 
neering, or of Science; having been 
slightly younger than modal age at 
entrance; being an only child or one 
of two children in the family of a 
professional man; and coming from 
a large, long-term high school. 


Education for commercial research, 
according to Francis J. Curtis, writing 
in the January Journal of Chemical 
Education, must be guided by the in- 
spiration of the desire to know, the 
teaching how to learn, and the incul- 
cation of facts. Mr. Curtis, who is 
director of development for the Mer- 
rimac Chemical Company, Inc., de- 
fines commercial research as “the 
process of investigation leading to the 
determination of the business value of 
a proposal.” “Cultivation of judg- 
ment and the ability to crystallize” 
are stressed. In periods of financial 
stringency, commercial research be- 
comes increasingly important. “Mis- 
takes tolerated in boom times cannot 
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be excused now.” Mr. Curtis urges 
that students be trained for their work 
through the case system. The back- 
ground for their work must include 
full knowledge in the specified field, 


economics, accounting, and clear and | 


concise use of English. 


The Chicago Plan 

F. R. Moulton, in contributing 
“The New Educational System” to 
the University of Chicago Magazine, 


furnishes a timely commentary on the | 


new curriculum at Chicago. He re- 
minds his readers that the new step is 
strengthened by the past successful 
innovations of the summer session, 
university extension, the four-quarter 
division, and separation of under- 
graduate work into junior and senior 
colleges, all of which were introduced 
by the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Moulton is pessimistic about 
the immediate success of the new 
curriculum, however, charging that 
preparation for it by the professors 
was inadequate; that the large-scale 


experiment is not based on any | 
knowledge derived from previous ex- | 


perimentation with a small group; 
testing students, since no investigation 
with maturity is available, has not 
reached the point where conclusions 
that are either justifiable or valuable 
may be drawn. 

Mr. Moulton suggests that every 
member of the faculty should be 
given the courses which are prescribed 
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for Freshmen. In fact, the trustees 
should make a passing mark on fresh- 
man courses a requisite for faculty 
membership. The survival of the 
fittest should become a very strong 
tenet in university administration. 


Then will virile men be strongly attracted 
to a university career, the whole level of 
university intellectual life and achievement 
will be greatly raised, and the rewards to 
the members of the faculty will be cor- 
respondingly increased. 


The advantages of foreign educa- 
tion as set forth by exchange students 
are glowingly described in A Dec- 
ade of International Fellowships, by 
Theodosia Hewlett, with the assist- 
ance of Willard Connely. The pam- 
phlet is a publication of the Institute 
of International Education. Although 
some time in the chronological ad- 
vancement of a career may be lost, 
the exchange students agree that the 
broadening of vision and understand- 
ing is ample pay for the side-tracking 
of specific purposes. More money to 

used for outside travel during 
vacations from scheduled study is 
conceded as a form of benefaction 
much to be sought. 


The Wisconsin Alumni Magazine, 
which is generally characterized by 
unbiased criticism of its own institu- 
tion, gave a detailed résumé of the 
so-called “Brittingham Gift Affair” 
in one of its autumn issues. The issue 
was regrettably shelved, but the in- 
terest of the article justifies its appear- 
ance now in spite of the fact that 
it is no longer current news. The 
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magazine took sides in the argument 
with the publication in July of a 
satirical cartoon representing the trus- 
tees as blindly accepting bequests and 
gifts which were tainted by commer- 
cial associations and entangled by 
“strings,” while the gifts of the dis- 
interested Brittingham trust were 
questioned. Correspondence between 
President Frank and other Wisconsin 
officials and the trustees of the fund 
is printed. Upon the basis of this evi- 
dence, it would seem that a substan- 
tial gift (an approximate annual 
income of $18,000) is being rejected 
because the trustees of the fund ask 
the seemingly simple favor of trans- 
ferring their funds from time to time 
to new fields of research, preferring 
to do pioneer work in fields need- 
ing attention and moving on to new 
projects when the particular work has 
received enough attention to attract 
more conservative philanthropists. 


Forms for Reporting 


The second pamphlet prepared by 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education’ is entitled Suggested 
Forms for Financial Reports of Col- 
leges and Universities. This Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the 
University of Illinois, was organized 
at a suggestion from the United States 
Office of Education, and its work has 
been financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board. Representatives from 
the Associations of University and 
College Business Officers of the 


1 A summary of the first bulletin was given in this 
section of the JourNaL or Hicuer EpucaTion some 
months ago (see I, December, 1930), p. 527. 
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Eastern, Southern, Middle West, and 
Western States; Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and the Council of 
Church Board of Education, the Busi- 
ness Officers of the Pacific Coast Uni- 
versities and Colleges, and _ the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars are included in the mem- 
bership of the Committee. 

The purpose of this second bulletin 
is to attempt to set up basic principles 
which colleges and universities should 
follow in accounting and reporting 
and to devise forms of summarizing 
financial reports which may be used 
by these institutions. Clear and seem- 
ingly adequate explanations and defi- 
nitions of these reporting forms are 
provided. To the set of forms com- 
piled using illustrative figures are 
added actual reports from Columbia 
University, the University of I]linois, 
and Davidson College. The material 
given in this bulletin is the composite, 
and often the unanimous, opinion of 
the many persons who have partici- 
pated in its compilation. 

Other problems which are to be 
included in the program of the 
Committee are: forms for internal 
monthly or quarterly financial reports 
with particular reference to budget 
operations; accounting systems and 
procedure necessary to produce the 
reports recommended; and methods 
of determining the unit expense of 
instruction. 


A score card for evaluating chem- 
istry texts is described by Carl G. 
Campbell in the December Journal 
of Chemical Education. Out of 290 
general chemistry textbooks listed in 
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the United States Catalog, it was 


learned that only 16 were in use in 


the schools which were interviewed | 


by questionnaire. Three texts com- 
prised 73 per cent of the total usages, 
One hundred thirty-three chemistry 
teachers were enlisted as co-operators 
in the study, and on the basis of their 
evaluation of the three texts and their 
criteria of good chemistry texts, the 
score card was formulated. 


Why Study Mathematics? 


If a mathematics teacher can an- 
swer these questions: “What is math- 
ematics?” and, “What relation does 
mathematics have to the cultural, in- 
dustrial, and recreational activities of 
a progressive civilization?” then he 
can answer those who say, “Why 
study mathematics?” He can sell his 
subject to the public. F. L. Wren, 
writing in the December Mathematics 
Teacher says: 


Mathematics, then, is a science in which 
the discovery of general truths is made by 
inference or deduction from previously 
assumed or established truths, all of which 
are based upon certain fundamental as- 
sumptions and definitions. It is not a 
substitute for experimental science but a 
help-meet in the sense that it can take the 
results of experiments and observations, 
systematize them, and thus differentiate 
between what is fundamental principle and 
what is not. Mathematics is the science of 
implications and inferences. 


His answer to the second question 1s 
a summary of the practical, historical, 
mental, moral, religious, aesthetic, and 
recreational values of mathematics in 
relation to a progressive civilization. 
Mr. Wren then declares that since 
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“mathematics is inextricably woven 
into the educational texture across the 
warp of civilized progress” the study 
of mathematics “prepares an individ- 
ual for better adjustment to a pro- 
gressive environment and for more 
efficient functioning as a member of 
a civilized social order.” 


The Legal Aid Bureau, composed 
of second- and third-year law stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin, 
is functioning as a subsidiary of the 
local welfare bureau of Madison. It 
provides a law clinic to help those 
unable to pay for legal aid. No at- 
torney’s fees are charged. Cases are 
referred through agencies and local 
attorneys, the recommendations for 
free advice being made by the county 
bar association. 


Carnegie Foundation 


A quarter of a century of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching is modestly 
described in the T'wenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the President and of the 
Treasurer. The original general en- 
dowment, the $10,000,000 grant 
made by Andrew Carnegie in 1905, 
has been increased by $6,801,000 
through further gifts from the orig- 
inal donor, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and investments. The total resources 
now reach more than $32,000,000. 
But this amassing of money is to 
be immediately contrasted with the 
great expenditures made last year: 
$1,039,000 for educational inquiries; 
$222,000 for studies of legal educa- 
tion; $164,000 for the Pennsylvania 
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study; $64,500 for investigating den- 
tal education; $96,300 for inquiring 
into collegiate athletics; $20,000,000 
to retiring professors. 

The Foundation has also issued 
twenty-five reports, twenty-five bul- 
letins, and approximately forty 
smaller publications, all of which 
have been distributed without charge, 
amounting in all to some ten thou- 
sand pages, printed in editions vary- 
ing from 7,500 to 20,000. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary also 
was marked by the retirement of 
Henry S. Pritchett, who had been the 
president during the entire lifetime 
of the Foundation. Mr. Pritchett 
writes feelingly of the history of this 
institution and optimistically of the 
future under the new leader, Henry 
Suzzallo. His farewell to the Foun- 
dation is a masterly comment on cur- 
rent educational tendencies, on the 
conflict, as he sees it, between athletics 
and scholarship, on Flexner’s Uni- 
versities: American, English, Ger- 
man, its criticisms and indictments. 


A new device which helps college 
students in planning their own study 
programs is the College Study Sched- 
ule prepared by Dean R. W. Ogan, 
Cora I. Orr, and others and published: 
by the authors at Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio. A list of 
suggested principles to follow in 
building a study program is given on 
the first page of the schedule. The 
blank contains space for each day in 
the week and each hour in the day in 
which the student may record his pro- 
posed time budget, and later may re- 
port what he actually accomplished in 
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those hours. A place is also provided 
for a summary of the hours planned 
and the hours accomplished. This 
should be a helpful device for stu- 
dents who are having difficulty in 
adjusting their study schedules to the 
exigencies of college life. It is also 
valuable in calling the attention of 
the students to principles which need 
to be followed in building effective 
study habits. 


Objectives in Language Study 


Mark Waldman, in his article, 
“The New Objective in Modern 
Language Teaching,” in the Mod- 
ern Language Journal for December, 
dashes cold water on the admittedly 
high hopes of many language teachers. 
Asking whether the aim of modern- 
language teaching is the achievement 
of speaking knowledge or reading 
speed, Mr. Waldman wonders why 
instructors think that the average 
young person will continue reading 
in a foreign language after leaving 
school when we know that the ma- 
jority, if they read at all, confine their 
attention to the sport pages and 
headlines. 

The objective in language teach- 
ing, if it is to be continued in spite 
of any prophesies of aptitude, must 
be aesthetic, not utilitarian or disci- 
plinary, Mr. Waldman asserts, Ex- 
tensive reading in a foreign language 
is not regarded with the accustomed 
awe by this writer who declares that 
such reading is probably full of error. 
College pupils fall into three classes, 
he believes: those who study a foreign 
language for intrinsic interest, those 
who wish to use the language as a 
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tool of speech either for teaching or 
diplomacy, and those who will use 
the language in translating scientific | 
works not available in English. | 


Remedial Instruction 
Betty Trier Berry is the author of 


“Improving Freshman Reading Abil- , 
| tests 1 


ity,” a concrete description of a 
workable scheme evolved through 
experimentation at the University of 
California. The article appears in the 
December college edition of the Eng- 
lish Journal. 

“Make-up English at North- 
western,” by John Dillingham Kirby, 
is another practical article appearing 
in the same number of the magazine. 
The students with “incompletes” in 
English composition, transferred stu- 
dents who are careless writers, foreign 
students, students with some chronic 
ailments too persistent to be cured by 
the regular instructors, and senior- 
college students who are persistently 
careless in their written work are 
enrolled in this course. Mr. Kirby 
says the “make-up class amounts to 
little more than private tutoring .. . 
organized, systematized, nicely fitted 
into the English curriculum of the 
University.” 


Ohio High-School Bulletin 


Definite secondary-school guidance 
rather than arbitrary exclusion from 
college should be the attitude of the 
college toward the college-entrance 
problem. The translation of this prin- 
ciple into lengthy and detailed sta- 
tistical tables and definite guidance 
proposals is the aim and purpose of 
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_ the report of the second annual state- 


wide intelligence testing program of 
Seniors of the Ohio high schools, 
recently issued by the committee on 
Intelligence Tests of the Ohio Col- 
lege Association, of which Herbert 
A. Toops, Ohio State University, is 
chairman. 

The new printer-scored intelligence 


| tests were administered to over thirty 


thousand Seniors in 1930. The test 


results, including much _ personnel 











data, were then punched into dupli- 
cate Hollerith cards, one for the high- 
school principal later to be forwarded 
to college with the pupil at the time 
of college entrance and the other for 
the use of the central committee. The 
scores of individual Seniors varied 


| from 10 questions right to 230, and 


for every possible score within these 
limits a table gives the appropriate 
centile rank and number of the thirty 
thousand Seniors of Ohio whom a 
Senior with the given score surpasses. 

Among the service features in- 
cluded are an outline of a state-wide 
guidance program and a table for in- 
terpreting to the pupil his chances of 
succeeding in college, giving also the 
average study time per week of col- 


| lege students of the pupil’s own in- 


telligence rating. Plans for utilizing 
high-school average marks for aca- 
demic guidance are suggested. The 
relative importance of factors in- 


| volved in the wise choice of college 


as judged by the presidents of Ohio 
colleges are listed. A measure of the 
intellectual competition to be expected 
within the occupations chosen by the 
Seniors is proposed, and the college- 
going probabilities of each sex tabu- 
lated according to father’s occupation 
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and also according to youth’s chosen 
occupation, which, in relation to cor- 
responding census figures, enables one 
to make some inferences as to the atti- 
tude and ability of the several occu- 
pations of the world toward college. 
Occupations of promise which are 
shunned by the Seniors are indicated, 
and a list of gainful occupations pur- 
sued by self-supporting college stu- 
dents is included. 


The North Central Association 
proposed uniform college-entrance 
requirements in English are stated by 
the committee in a report published 
in the English Journal (college edi- 
tion, December). Among the inter- 
esting suggestions are statements of 
abilities which are sometimes sadly 
taken for granted: respect for good 
English, skill in use of a dictionary, 
ability to get intelligent meaning 
froin a printed page, habit of turning 
to literature for recreation, acquaint- 
ance with the development and con- 
tinuity of English and American 
literature. The committee recom- 
mends a comprehensive examination, 
preferably to be given early in the 
senior year, to “keep some illiterates 
from college.” 


Improvement in Teaching 


The suggestions gathered by a fac- 
ulty committee on the improvement 
of teaching are summarized by Presi- 
dent Frank L. McVey of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky under four headings: 
(1) What is good teaching? (2) Spe- 
cific weakness in college teaching, 
(3) How to attain good teaching, 
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and (4) The qualities of a good 
teacher. Among the suggestions are 
these interesting observations: 


The best teaching is that teaching which 
stimulates the thinking interest of students. 
Ti.is means, on the part of the teacher, the 
possession of enthusiasm, knowledge of 
subject, careful organization of material 
and an ability to impart it in an interesting 
way. 


The eight-hour day is not for the teacher 

. It is of increasing importance that 
teachers not only know their own subjects 
but other closely allied fields. . . . If stu- 
dents are to be taught to think, it is 
likewise important that the instructor be 
reasonably tolerant of the student’s view- 
point although his method of reasoning or 
the viewpoint he takes may at times be in 
opposition to those of the instructor. .. . 
[The instructor] should be careful of 
spending time in destructive criticism on 
material that has little if any bearing on the 
course. . . . The rewards for doing re- 
search in the past have been so much 
greater than the rewards offered for good 
teaching that there is a strong incentive for 
those having full teaching loads to attempt 
research also, with the view of writing. 
This is oftentimes done at the expense of 
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good teaching. . . 
is done and recognized it should be the 
purpose of the President of the University 
and the Board of Trustees to go as far as 
possible in properly rewarding it... , 
When there is as much dignity to teaching 
as there is in other activities connected with 
the university and when good teaching is 
properly rewarded it will be an incentive 
for better men to seek the rdle of teacher, 

. The failure to be acquainted with 
and take cognizance of . . . [experimen- 
tal work] when scientifically established is 
a bar to the advancement of high-grade 
teaching.’ 


The sixth recommendation pro- 
posed by the committee places some 
responsibility with the administrative 
officers by urging that heads of de- 
partments and deans make attempts 
to improve teaching by advising and 
directing younger members of the 
staff, by frequent departmental dis- 
cussions of teaching problems, by the 
study of the principles and aims of 
the courses, and through observation 


of the classes by various instructors. 

“The Improvement of Teaching,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, XVII (Decem- 
ber, 1931), Pp- 473-79. 


- When good teaching 
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Arrenpance regulations for Sen- 
jors in the College of Arts at the 
University of Minnesota according to 
recent reports have been revoked. 


Bexievine that too much emphasis 
is placed on marks, Grinnell officials 
have decided that all marks shall be 
withheld until after graduation. Stu- 
dents will be told from time to time 
whether work is poor or satisfactory. 


Iw ss annual report, President Dan- 
iel M. Marsh announces the estab- 
lishment of three new personnel 
organizations at Boston University: 
the University Placement Service, 
Physical Education and Student 
Health Service, and Student Coun- 
seling Service. 


Apminisrrarors and others inter- 
ested in teacher-training programs 
will find in the annual report of Dean 
W. F. Russell, of Teachers Coilege, 
Columbia, a most stimulating discus- 
sion of teacher-training principles. 


A srupy recently completed by Miss 
Mildred Holden, director of admis- 
sion at Smith College, indicates that 
55 per cent of the members of the 
current freshman class did all or part 
of their preparatory work in public 
schools. This is an increase of 5 per 
cent over the freshman class of 1930. 
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Tue building of the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo, New York, was 
dedicated on December 17. The in- 
stitution now consists of four build- 
ings erected by the city of Buffalo at 
the cost of approximately $1,850,000. 


The Carnegie Corporation has an- 
nounced a gift of $150,000 for the 
endowment of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity librarianship. 


Reapers of this number of the 
JournaL who are interested in the 
article on the college presidents by 
Archie M. Palmer will also be in- 
terested in an article on the same 
topic by Charles F. Thwing, presi- 
dent emeritus of Western Reserve, in 
the January 2 number of School and 
Society. 


Ow Decemaer 1 5 it was announced 
by Rutgers University that Robert C. 
Clothier, Dean of Men at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, had accepted the 
presidency of Rutgers, succeeding 
John Martin Thomas, who resigned 
some months ago. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has re- 
cently issued Progress Report No. 3 
for the study of relations of secondary 
and higher education in Pennsylvania. 
The report is entitled, Memorandum 
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of Proposals for the Treatment of the 
Secondary Enquiry Group in the Sen- 
ior High School, 1931-193 4. 


Administrators interested in the 
idea of spending the junior year of 
college in France, a scheme which has 
been promoted by several colleges and 
universities, will find an important 
description of the workings of the plan 
at the University of Delaware in the 
bulletin of that university issued in 
November, 1931 (Vol. 26, No. 6). 


Roy N. AnpErson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, reports 
that after a study of the records of 891 
women graduates of 225 American 
colleges, he discovered that the in- 
comes of college-trained women are 
less than the incomes of business and 
professional women without college 
training. He also reports that women 
college graduates marry less fre- 
quently than their uneducated sisters. 
The salaries of women college grad- 
uates range from $950 to $1,600, as 
compared to a range of $905 to $2,275 
for business and professional women. 


Wartine in School and Society of 
December 26, President H. W. Chase, 
of the University of Illinois, describes 
several administrative changes re- 
cently adopted at Lllinois by the 
University Senate. President Chase 
reviews the major factors of these 
changes in the following paragraphs. 


The senate was [heretofore] vested with 
legislative powers over educational matters, 
but the council of administration, which 
was composed of the president and the 
deans, had authority to legislate in the 
interim between senate meetings. Under 
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the new status the council becomes advisory 
to the president and is given no legislative 
authority. The senate, which is composed 
of all full professors and officers of cor- 
responding rank, alone is given jurisdiction 
on questions of general educational policy, 
In carrying out its functions, the senate acts 
through committees which it elects after 
they have been nominated to it by a com- 
mittee on committees. The latter commit- 
tee is elected by ballot by and from the 
members of the senate, as are also three 
senate representatives who sit on the presi- 
dent’s council. 

Provision is made for a senate committee 
on educational policy for the consideration 
of such matters affecting the colleges as are 
of general educational concern. The rela- 
tion of a college to the university, under the 
new measures, may be compared to that of 
a state to the federal government; as large 
a measure of freedom is given as is con- 
sistent with holding together the general 
structure in a unitary fashion. 

The statutes remove student discipline 
from the jurisdiction of the old council of 
administration and place it with a com- 
mittee of the senate. They provide that the 
dean of men and the dean of women shall 
be advisers for men and women students 
respectively and that their duties shall not 
be regulative. They designate that the 
functions performed by those deans shall 
include personnel work, vocational direction 
and guidance in problems involving intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social adjustments. 


Spraxine before the Eighth Annual 
Education Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Mr. Ernest Horn, 
of the University of Iowa, asserted 
that if Freshmen entering college are 
to be trained to do successful college 
work, elementary and_ high-school 
teachers must recognize their responsi- 
bility to be that of the educational 
physician rather than that of the task- 
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master. He asserted that the investi- 
gations he has conducted have shown 
that 

in the freshman class of every college there 
are students who read so poorly that it 
would be impossible for them to prepare 
their assignments even if they did not take 
time to eat and sleep. 

In the case of most of these students, no 
teacher seems ever to have asked what their 
shortcomings in reading were or how they 
could be removed. Most of the difficulties 
were undoubtedly present in the primary 
grades and should have been discovered and 
remedied there. Certainly it is not too 
much for a pupil to expect that he will 
learn to read effectively by the end of the 
elementary-school period. 


Personne people and college ad- 
ministrators interested in intelligence 
testing will find the bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin entitled A 
Report on the Administration of 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 
High School Seniors in Wisconsin in 
1929 and 19 30 a most interesting 


document reviewing an _ intensive 
testing program in the state of 
Wisconsin. 


Recentiy in the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women, Paul Monroe, of Teachers 
College, wrote concerning Russian 
education as follows: 


Finally there is the greatest of these experi- 
ments, perhaps the greatest educational 
experiment of all time—Russia. We are 
not here concerned with either the political 
or the economic experiments. I confess to 
great scepticism as to both. I am clear, 
however, on two points. One is that the 
Russians have a right to make these ex- 
periments if they desire to do so. And 
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secondly, that though the educational ex- 
periment is closely bound up with both the 
economic and political experiments, it has 
lessons and merits of significance to others 
quite independent of these connections, It 
is with these independent values that we 
are here concerned, 


A report has just been issued of 
the first Freshman Week at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois which was inaugu- 
rated in the fall of 1931. Despite 
the difficulties associated with the 
large size of the freshman class which 
is made up of twenty-five hundred 
students and the large number of cur- 
riculums available—forty-one—the 
program was carried out to successful 
completion. 


Administrators and personnel of- 
ficers who are interested in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Cumulative 
Personnel Record Form will find a 
number of interesting descriptions of 
the workings of the Form in Progress 
Report No. 4 of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue degree of Master of Science for 
postgraduate students in the Medical 
School has been established at Co- 
lumbia University. In announcing 
the new degree, Dean Willard C. 
Rappleye made the statement: 


The university has adopted a standard 
of training in each of the clinical specialties, 
successful completion of which will carry 
the degree of Master of Science. The 
university, however, will not grant recog- 
nition for postgraduate training for less 
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than that which will qualify the man as 
competent in the specialty concerned. 

The time will come in this country, as 
it has in others, when public and profession 
will demand that only those who are prop- 
erly trained to do major surgery, for ex- 
ample, will be permitted to do so. At the 
present time large numbers of doctors are 
doing surgery who are quite incompetent 
and untrained. 

It is possible now for a physician to come 
to New York or go to another medical 
center and watch operations and attend 
clinics for a period of a few months and 
return to his own community as a self- 
labeled specialist with complete freedom to 
practice a surgical or any other specialty. 
The action taken by Columbia University 
is in the direction of helping to correct this 
situation. 


Twetve members of the faculty of 
Harvard College have recently been 
appointed and designated as “Asso- 
ciates of the Freshmen.” They will 
serve as advisers to members of the 
class of 1935. At the same time the 
office of Dean of Freshmen has been 
created. The Dean will direct the 
work of the Associates of the Fresh- 
men as well as co-ordinate all person- 
nel and counseling activities of the 
Freshmen. 


A ruirp vice-president has recently 
been appointed at the University of 
Michigan in the person of James D. 
Bruce, formerly director of postgrad- 
uate medicine. Mr. Bruce’s title will 
be “vice-president in charge of uni- 
versity relations.” He will be charged 
with the responsibility of centralizing 
all requests for outside aid made 
upon the University, and of help- 
ing to meet them so far as the re- 
sources of the University allow. In 
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announcing the appointment Presi- 
dent Ruthven observed: 


Various professions are asking for post- 
graduate instruction, many welfare organ- 
izations and other agencies are increasingly 
seeking guidance and assistance. If the 
citizens of the State are coming to appre- 
ciate education as a continuing process, we 
should welcome opportunities to serve them. 


Ar tHE Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
University Professors held at Chi- 
cago late in November the Associa- 
tion went on record concerning 
academic freedom as follows: 


Resolved, that when a duly authorized 
Committee of the American Association of 
University Professors finds, upon investi- 
gation, that a given college or university 
has been guilty of a serious breach of the 
principles of the freedom of teaching, in- 
volving the dismissal of one or more of its 
teachers, that upon recommendation of 
such Committee, and the endorsement of 
the Council of this Association, and a vote 
of the Association itself at its Annual 
Meeting, such college or university be 
placed upon a “non-recommended” list, 
this section to be published in the next 
issue of the Bulletin: 

Resolved, further, that such institution 
shall remain on this list until it has given 
satisfactory evidence of a change of policy 
in this respect; 

Resolved, furthermore, that a record of 
such action be printed in the January issue 
of the Bulletin of the Association for as 
long a time as the institution in question 
remains on the non-recommended list. 


The Association also 


Resolved, that it views with concern 
the inauguration of post-season “charity- 
games” in intercollegiate sports, and con- 
curs in the opinion expressed by the 
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presidents and other administrative officers 
of our leading educational institutions that 
such a practice tends to prolong the dislo- 
cation and confusion incident to the begin- 
ning of collegiate work in the fall. 


Tue National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education on January 4 an- 
nounced its second series of radio 
addresses. Twenty of the addresses 
will be given on psychology, and 
twenty on general problems of eco- 
nomics. The addresses will be given 
every Saturday night from 8:30 to 
9:00, the first fifteen minutes of each 
period being devoted to economics and 
the second to psychology. 


Iw wits annual report to the President 
for the year ending June 30, 1931, 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Co- 
lumbia College, describes two inter- 
esting innovations at Columbia. The 
first of these is an informal meeting 
of the College faculty held in April 
at which time the names, records, and 
other data concerning the 50 students 
with the highest standing in the 
freshman class were thrown on a 
screen for the information of the staff. 
A similar conference for the consider- 
ation of the 50 Freshmen with the 
lowest standing has been a custom of 
long standing at the college. 

Dean Hawkes also reported the de- 
velopment of achievement tests by 
which students may remove some re- 
quirement for the degree by taking 
special examinations without having 
taken the required courses. During 
the year 95 applications for achieve- 
ment tests were approved, and 
“almost without exception have been 
passed creditably.” 
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No credit toward the degree is af- 
forded by success in these tests, but 
the student is relieved of the actual 
requirement, thus giving him a larger 
number of elective hours. Eleven 
students prepared for group examina- 
tions in calculus and five for extensive 
courses in physics. Twenty-four took 
examinations in German, and the ma- 
jority disposed of their requirements 
in contemporary civilization. 


Me cu is said during these days of 
mass education in colleges and uni- 
versities of the need of closer contact 
between student and instructor. The 
usual approach is to encourage instruc- 
tors to compile information for their 
personal files about their students, or 
to give them such information off- 
cially. The division of engineering at 
Brown University, however, is attack- 
ing the problem from a different 
angle. 

On the opening day of college a 
“Who’s Who in the Division of En- 
gineering” is given to each new 
student, containing, colloquially speak- 
ing, “the low-down” on every mem- 
ber of the faculty—a short account of 
his degrees, professional experience, 
and principal avocations. Thus pre- 
sumably the Freshman can choose his 
future courses with an eye to the prob- 
able compatibility of the instructor’s 
temperament with his own. More- 
over, he is urged to fraternize with 
the faculty, who each year hold a 
playday for their students at a lodge 
in the southern part of the state, 
where the traditional chasm between 
teachers and taught is said to close in 
the magic aroma of a Rhode Island 
clambake. 
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Selecting Students 


NDER our American system 
| | of maintaining higher educa- 
tion, students are in general a 
financial liability to an institution, 
since the tuition paid by a student does 
not ordinarily equal the per capita cost 
of his instruction. With a faculty 
already employed, additional students 
frequently are a financial asset, but 
this is true only up to the point where 
the classes provided for are filled. As 
soon as it becomes necessary to add 
new instructors and additional equip- 
ment in order to take care of addi- 
tional students, a financial loss occurs. 
The additional student in the jun- 
ior and senior areas of the typical in- 
stitution may be a financial asset, 
because ordinarily the instructor can 
care for more students than he has 
enrolled in his courses. But in the 
freshman and sophomore areas, with 
flexibility of sectioning due to large 
numbers of students and to the usual 
employment of temporary instructors, 
a direct decrease in budget can be 
secured by selecting only students who 
will succeed, and refusing those who 
will fail. 

Accurate selection will, therefore, 
reduce the budget financially, but, 
more important than the financial con- 
sideration, it will decrease the number 
of tragedies which occur. When ill- 
advised students undertake the college 
adventure to which they have commit- 
ted themselves in public and at home, 
and are returned to their home com- 
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munities with the social stigma that 
attaches to failure, the experience is 
one to which a student should not be 
lightly submitted. When to this is 
added the probability that the stu- 
dent’s failure undermines his self-con- 
fidence so profoundly that it may take 
years to regain it, the problem of ac- 
curate selection becomes increasingly 
important. 

Accurate selection, however, is diffi- 
cult because college instruction as ex- 
pressed in satisfactory marks is not 
stable. Human factors are influential 
in disturbing predictions of success. 
Different instructors have different 
standards in the same subject, and the 
instructor’s standards may vary from 
year to year because marking is highly 
subjective. The content of the courses 
which the student selects may affect 
his mark, because he may be well 
adapted to one subject and poorly 
adapted to another. The attitude of 
the faculty may change from strict to 
easy, or from easy to strict, because of 
financial considerations or the influ- 
ence of administrative policies. Con- 
scientious attention to the selection of 
excellent teachers and other improve- 
ments of instruction may influence the 
achievement of students. If the col- 
lege situation would “stay put,” the 
problem of devising a selective instru- 
ment would be much easier. 

The changes in the college situa- 
tion, however, are slow enough, and 
the difference between teachers and 
courses are slight enough to provide a 
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base sufficiently stable to serve as the 
objective in prediction. If, in short, 
predictions hold in an institution for 
1932, they will hold for practical pur- 
poses, with minor corrections, in 1937. 

Accurate selection is difficult also 
because the personnel technicians have 
not devised measures or combinations 
of measures, which, when applied to 
applicants for admission, will exactly 
predicate whether or not each indi- 
vidual student will be eliminated 
or will continue in the institution. 
Intelligence tests and high-school 
achievement rankings have a general 
correlation with college achievement. 
They tell us that the student ranking 
high in intelligence or in high-school 
marks is likely to succeed in college, 
and the low-ranking student is likely 
to be eliminated. But they cannot tell 
us which student will be eliminated. 
We know that working one’s way 
through college is a factor in success, 
but its influence is only vaguely de- 
fined. Membership in fraternities, 
participation in athletics, and chrono- 
logical age are likewise factors in suc- 
cess and failure. But no one of them, 
nor all of them combined, has yet been 
incorporated into a formula which 
would indicate that one boy named 
John Jones, an individual student in 
whom his parents are much interested, 
will certainly fail. 

John Jones is an important element 
in the application of a selected for- 
mula, at least for state institutions. 
The public insistently requires the col- 
lege to give him a chance. If the for- 
mula, when tentatively applied, would 
pass him into the institution, and if 
later it happens that he fails, the pub- 
lic is not greatly disturbed. He has 
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had his chance. If, however, the for- 
mula would exclude him and it were 
later found that he is successful in 
remaining in college, then the formula 
is damned. Our American public is 
committed to the broad theory that 
every boy who can succeed should not 
be deprived of the opportunity. 

It follows that a selection formula 
will be acceptable if it fails to predict 
some successes, but it must not be used 
if it predicts failures which do not 
occur. When a group of failures by 
prediction contains none who are later 
found to be successful, the method of 
selection will be accepted by the pub- 
lic. But it must be so accurate that not 
one individual who will succeed if 
given the opportunity is by its opera- 
tion excluded from securing his chance 
to take a higher education. At present 
the personnel technicians can predict 
perhaps four out of five of the failures, 
but one out of five may succeed. We 
must, therefore, produce a better in- 
strument before we can hope to use it 
in curbing free-for-all admission, par- 
ticularly in state institutions. 


N THE meantime, selection can be 
improved by the simple device of 
collecting all known factors about the 
relation between student character- 
istics and failure in college, and dis- 
tribute them to high-school teachers, 
students, and parents. While we can- 
not accurately predict failure and suc- 
cess, we can provide a number of 
measures, each of which indicates the 
chances for succeeding or failing. For 
instance, in one institution the chance 
of a student who is in the lowest roth- 
percentile in intelligence to return the 
second year is 37 out of 100. The 
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student who has failed of promotion 
for one semester in the high school or 
in the elementary grades, unless for 
accidental reasons of health and the 
like, is very likely to leave the insti- 
tution before his second year. A stu- 
dent in the lowest 25th-percentile in 
the intelligence scale who has to work 
his way through college is apt to fail. 

None of the facts so collected is 
conclusive, but all yield substantial 
evidence, and many such facts are 
available in the records of many insti- 
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tutions. These, as we have said, should 
be published in appropriate form for 
the guidance of high-school students 
and their parents, who can then de- 
cide for themselves before the student 
commits himself to college. In brief, 
each college should help the guidance 
activities of the high schools by pro- 
viding reliable data about what occurs 
to students in the institution until the 
time arrives when a predictive for- 
mula may be devised and intelligently 
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A Book Revue 


§rupies ArE Nor Every THING: THE 
Diary OF A FRESHMAN, by Max 
McConn. New York: Viking Press, 
1931. 236 pp. $2.00. 


This Mac Mac Con who wrote this 
book must of been a Dean the way he 
makes fun of a Frosh but hes a kinda funny 
dean at that. Still and all he dosent have 
the write line on this Frosh. 

He was a square shotter and loyall sun of 
Higgins that just had a lotta hard luck with 


| beeng kicked out by a dum Dean at Xmas. 








I know this Frosh and I dont like the 
rasberys handed to the Pi Pis either. They 
are a swell bunch of hemen. What makes 
me say the Frosh was the right stuff & done 
alot for his alma matter during his short 
stay in our mist is this. First of all he had 
aswell green and yellow rodester that was 
the cats pajamas and he took all his brothers 
rideing and others beside our sority sisters. 
He made the Pi Pis easy (which is a big 
honor) who are known by they who count 
to rate the highest on the Higgins campis. 
He dated the sosiety soroty of the campass 
wich shoes he was as good as a Senior or 
a junior and he was only a Frosh so you 
can see he musta been good. When the 
drive was made for supscripshions for the 
Higgins Daly he used his been and by shear 
intelligenst won the troafy and made the 
Biz Staff off the Daley when he was yet 
a Frosh wich nobody could do if he wasent 


_ good. Besides he had loylty and pep. What 
| Senior even could of thought up the funny 
| stunts he pulled against Morrison and 


Roscoe our hatted rivels. He had curage 
besides loyality when by his own unaded 
inteligents he got out of the cluches of the 
Kegs by tareing up the sheats and sliping 
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down onto the ground when they tried to 
keep him locked up so as not to join the 
good old Pi Pis. Then I want you to no 
that in the Frosh vs. Sophs scrap when he 
was not only on the Biz Staff of the Dailey 
allready but had been made also the Pres 
of the Frosh class (which is a high honor) 
with only a little help from his Pi Pi 
brothers; the Froshes certenly cleaned up 
on the Sophs for the first time in twenty 
years which was entirely do to his curage 
and loyality and intelligents. He did booes 
a little but his sister give him the flask even 
tho his mother dident like it much but his 
Dad said that a man must lern to be a part 
of Life. So if his famly is OK what bizness 
is it of the dean 

Now I ask you had a Dean & a facility 
any bizness to drop a loyell sun off Higgins 
like that when he done all he did and when 
he was always soshable and full of servus- 
able deeds and loyal just because a Prof 
with a grudge give him an F in Ec History 
and another sour proffesor give him an F 
in Physography. Beside he got a condition 
in English which he should not of got in 
honesty but an A because Drowsey who 
rote for him got an A in English last year 
on the same pappers only the Frosh dident 
do so good on his finelles 

We pals of his agree that he give the 
Dean what was comeing to him when he 
told the dean that studys are not every 
thing. You knead to learn how to mix 
with your assoshates too and that is even 
more important. 

This man Mac Con maybe thinks 
studies are Every thing. But he curtanly 
got my pal all wrong except that the funny 
things he wrote is just what the Frosh did 
only this writer got what it meant all 
balled up. He dont have the fellows ideas 
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of Life on the Campass among the best 
fratternities. 

I am writeing this Book Revue for a 
theem in my Probastion Class in Eng comp 
for I was luckier than my pal because I past 
but not very good in Politacal Sceince and 
Milatray. I didnt do so good in English 
but I am getting bettor. 

A Loya.y FriEnD 
Higgins College 


What People Wish to Read 


Wuart PropLe Want To Reap AxsoutT, 
by Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
and the American Library Association. 
1931. xxx+312 pp. $3.50. 

During the last decade there has been a 
growing recognition of the fact that the 
nature of adult’s reading interests is of 
equal, if not greater, importance than the 
percentage of illiteracy. Efforts to secure 
a clearer understanding of the problems 
involved in stimulating and directing the 
reading of adults are being made by two 
groups: First, librarians, teachers of adult 
classes, and publishers are studying the 
nature of adults’ reading interests, the 
availability of appropriate reading material, 
and the value of different methods of 
stimulating and guiding the reading in- 
terests of adults. Second, research workers 
have been challenged by the significance of 
these problems and have already completed 
and published many scientific studies re- 
lating to them. Of special significance 
among the studies published is the one made 
by Mr. Waples, of the Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chicago, and Mr. 
Tyler, of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. This study 
was financed jointly by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago, the American 
Historical Association’s Commission on the 
Teaching of the Social Studies, and the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
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The general problem with which the 
investigators were concerned is suggested 
by the title of their publication. In contrast 


to most studies of reading interests, they | 


attempted to find out what adults would 
like to read about rather than what they 
actually read. As defined in the Preface 
the fundamental purpose of the study was 
“to develop methods and materials whereby 
the reading interests of any group might 
be determined readily through objective 
means.” 
“general readers,” that is, people who read 
for information upon topics of current 
interest. The group rather than the indi- 
vidual was adopted as the unit for study 
because of the conviction of the investi- 


The subjects were limited to | 


gators that group patterns of interest are | 


more reliable than those for individuals, 
Furthermore, it seemed advisable to define 
group patterns first, because of the greater 
practical value of such information in 
serving the immediate needs of adults. 
Because of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, the study was limited to reading activ- 
ities that arise from a desire to acquire 
“information upon popular questions of the 
day, whether from newspapers, magazines, 
or books, and whether in fiction or non- 
fiction.” The nature of the reading in- 


terests of adults that arise from other | 


motives, such as sheer recreation, will 
doubtless be studied later. An initial record 
of reading interests was prepared in the 
form of a check list, the items of which 
were obtained from the topics discussed in 
magazines published since 1918. Several 
thousand items thus obtained were classified 
under one hundred seventeen headings in 
the check list. With the exception of four 
groups of topics, namely, those of interest 
only to particular groups, subjects purely 
fictitious, humorous subjects, and historical 


subjects, the list purports to include all | 


topics of contemporary interest to adults. 
The check list was given to various pro- 

fessional and vocational groups, so selected 

as to provide data concerning the influence 
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on reading interests of sex, amount of 
schooling, occupation, geographic environ- 
ment, age, size of community, and amount 
of reading. Each adult was asked to check 
on the list every topic about which he would 
like to read at once and the topics he would 
not read about at all under ordinary con- 
ditions. ‘The remaining topics were to be 
left unmarked and were interpreted as 
neither interesting nor uninteresting. 

The data secured revealed the following 
facts: first, all groups of adults who par- 
ticipated are genuinely interested in reading 
about matters of real importance; second, 
people generally like to read about familiar 
things; third, there are interest patterns 
among different groups of adults that 
should be seriously considered by librarians 
and other adult workers; four, three fac- 
tors that are related to variations in reading 
interests of groups are sex, amount of 
schooling, and occupation; five, other fac- 
tors of less apparent significance are geo- 
graphic environment, age, community in 
which one was reared, and amount of 
reading. ‘The additional fact should be 
pointed out that, although specific groups 
exhibited distinct interest patterns, there 
were notable variations within each group. 
These variations will doubtless prove in- 
structive when they are studied intensively. 

Both the methods and results of this 
study have wide practical application. The 
check list which was developed can be used 
by individuals and organizations in study- 
ing within limits the reading interests of 
groups of adults with whom they are con- 
cerned. The findings are of immediate 
value to librarians and booksellers in select- 
ing books to be purchased, to “readers’ 
advisers” in recommending non-fiction 
books to adults belonging to different 
groups, and to publishers in estimating the 
potential demand for books submitted for 
publication. This study is of special sig- 
nificance to research workers, because it 
suggests many specific issues that are 
urgently in need of investigation. These 
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are admirably summarized and outlined in 
the concluding chapter. 
Wixi S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


Economic Problems 


A Basis For BurLpING A CourRsE IN 
EcoNnoMIcs OF THE Home, by Frances 
Howe Leighton. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 
ix+114 pp. (Teachers College, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 459). $1.50. 


The purpose of this study, in the words 
of the author, was “to ascertain in the light 
of our changing economic life what ma- 
terial should be included in a course in the 
economics of consumption, using the prob- 
lems of everyday life as a central theme.” 
The rather brief and somewhat confused 
analysis of the problems of consumption, 
in the introductory chapter, does not leave 
one hopeful of the outcome of the study. 

Seventy-five families were selected, 
twenty-five from each of three income 
groups: $900 to $1,600, $1,600 to $2,300, 
and $2,300 to $3,000. All the families had 
been in this country at least one generation 
and occupationally were about equally 
divided among professional, commercial, 
and industrial groups. At least one of the 
adults in each family was a high-school 
graduate, and they had all lived from four 
to ten years in New York City. Normal 
family groups of father, mother, and from 
two to four children were selected. 

One hundred and twenty-six problems 
emerged, presumably in the course of the 
collection of data on a_ cost-of-living 
schedule, although there is no statement on 
this point. These problems were classified 
under the headings: food, clothing, housing 
and equipment, health and recreation, chil- 
dren and education, insurance and invest- 
ments, wages and unemployment, general 
economic interest, general interest to life. 

The problems varied, at least as con- 
scious problems, with the different income 
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levels, the higher the income the greater 
being the number of problems. One can 
but wonder whether they did not exist as 
important problems in the lower-income 
groups as well. Correlation between educa- 
tional status of the family and the number 
and types of problems would be interest- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that 
professional families averaged more prob- 
lems than either the commercial or the 
industrial groups. The wife’s training or 
lack of training in home economics, or the 
period of her training, according to the 
findings of this study, had little to do with 
the number of problems reported in her 
family, showing apparently that there has 
been little adjustment of home-economics 
training to meet such needs. 

A comparison is made of the frequency 
of these problems in the different groups 
and their relative importance as determined 
by a jury of professional workers in home 
economics. As would be expected, the pro- 
fessional workers place many of the less 
obvious problems ahead of the more imme- 
diate or practical ones, which would seem 
to bear out an assumption that the method 
employed in the study would tend to bring 
out the more obvious, rather than the more 
deep-seated and probably more important, 
problems. These questions are classified 
and reclassified from many different points 
of view, but critical analysis of their sig- 
nificance is lacking. 

The schedule found in the Appendix 
indicates that rather comprehensive data on 
living costs were collected. What was done 
with these does not appear, although an 
analysis of these data might have developed 
more fundamental and significant problems 
than those reported. Certainly it would 
show more clearly and definitely the rela- 
tionship of the problems to the promotion 
of higher living standards. 

One is left confused as to the author’s 
interpretation of her own results. She states: 
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The 126 problems which emerge from inter- 
views with the 75 families show that some of 
the errors of consumption are due to the 
nature of the economic order in which the 
consumer finds himself, and some to the imi- 
tation of the consumption of others without 
proper allowance for the different circum- 
stances under which consumption takes place. 
Other mistakes are due to lack of knowledge 
on the part of consumers and in many cases 
to lack of pride in efficient consumption. The 
problems emerging from the interviews show 
that the consumer needs education in the right 
ways of living. Education of the consumer, as 
such, is greatly neglected. 
The conflict between producers and con- 
sumers is at present entirely to the advantage 
of producers. The modern producer studies 
the consumer, not as a human being but as a 
prospective purchaser. Few of today’s pro- 
ducers would risk years of waiting to educate 
consumers to some good thing that might 
begin to pay one hundred years hence. That 
is one reason why governments must take a 
hand in providing such things as museums and 
parks for the people. 

The problems listed in this study should be 
of value in determining the content for a 
course which will help both men and women 
to a realization of their responsibilities as con- 
sumers and homemakers. 


In lieu of application of this material in 
the preparation of a course, various uses are 
suggested, among which are: “the sugges- 
tions it offers for the preparation of a 
course”; “setting up a technique to be em- 
ployed in other communities”; “the useful- 
ness of such material in connection with 
budget studies”; and “‘its use as comple- 
mentary material to texts on education of 
the consumer.” In fact, the final chapter 
is so much like the first that one wonders 
why the study was made. 

Louise STANLEY 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“Sinclair Lewis vs. His Education,” by 

Christian Gauss, Saturday Evening Post, 

December 26, 1931. 

Perhaps there is a campaign to humanize 
the Nobel novelist. At any rate, Mr. Gauss 
contributes an extremely readable and 
timely sketch of one of America’s foremost 
novelists in a narrative of how the Sauk 
Center schoolboy through an amazing evo- 
lution became a seemingly native Yankee 
New Englander. 


“Co-Education Makes Good Marriages,” 
by a Co-ed Wife, Scribner’s, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

The co-ed has a better chance for a 
golden wedding than the student from a 
woman’s college. She knows men as they 
really are; she has known her husband in 
a normal and essentially non-idyllic atmos- 
phere; she is accustomed to the idea of 
friends for her husband; she is in no dan- 
ger of failing to keep intellectual step with 
her husband; she will have many interests 
in common with her husband; she is pre- 
pared to accept marriage as an arrange- 
ment in which adjustment will be necessary. 


“Meehan Leaves N.Y.U.,” Outlook and 
Independent, December 23, 1931. 
Comments on the termination of the 

Chick Meehan régime at New York Uni- 

versity are ranging from approving to 

indignant, with a sprinkling of non-com- 
mittal remarks by the university officials. 

This magazine in its editorial columns 

gives pointed evidence of its stand. 


The young men at our colleges are evidently 
to learn no lessons in forthrightness when time 
comes to change football coaches. Take, for 
example, the case of John F. (“Chick”) 
Meehan, the coach who made great crowds 
pay hard dollars to watch the New York Uni- 
versity football team. Though Mr. Meehan’s 
coaching engagement with N.Y.U. has been 
terminated, no one says positively that he was 
fired or exactly why he is leaving. He may 
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have demanded that his salary be increased 
above the university’s limit. The university 
may have demanded that it be decreased below 
his limit. It may be that the school’s under- 
graduate Daily News won its fight against Mr. 
Meehan and overemphasized football and it 
may be that the alumni simply thought that 
football was not being emphasized enough— 
Mr. Meehan’s 1931 team, in spite of every- 
thing, lacked the winning ways of his 1927-28 
products. 

President Brown of N.Y.U. has carefully 
covered the clues to this little mystery. He 
has done so in a report concurred in by the 
faculty board of athletic control. Dr. Brown 
concedes that mistakes may have been made 
during the seven-year régime of Mr. Meehan 
and brandishes a year-old athletic policy which 
would minimize the emphasis now placed on 
football at N.Y.U. This policy, he says, “will 
determine the selection of a head coach to 
succeed Mr. Meehan.” Yet if Mr. Meehan 
must go because of his connection with the old 
policy, what of the faculty, which, according 
to Dr. Brown himself, actually shaped that old 
policy? Moreover, if Mr. Mechan’s régime 
had all the evils imputed by the statements of 
the new policy—organized recruiting, subsi- 
dizing and so on—how can Dr. Brown declare 
that Mr. Meehan’s time with N.Y.U. “will 
always be remembered by New York Univer- 
sity men with a sense of appreciation and 
admiration for what he has accomplished”? 


The New York University Alumnus 
picks its way cautiously over the thin ice 
of inconsistency. That magazine quotes 
the ex-coach. 


“My high regard for New York University 
prompts me to announce that I desire no con- 
sideration be given to the renewal of my foot- 
ball coaching contract. . . . For the press, I 
offer the information that I have made no 
coaching plans for 1932.” 


Commenting editorially, the magazine 
says: 


The resignation of Mr. Meehan is genu- 
inely regretted by alumni, who feel that he 
had a good record as head coach. They appre- 
ciate the fact that he came to the University 
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in 1925 in response to the then-adopted policy 
of giving us good football teams. . . . 

In the past few years there have been signs 
and portents of a critical examination of foot- 
ball by University administrators and the pub- 
lic. New York University, for instance, was 
among those institutions singled out by the 
Carnegie Foundation as representative of 
unsound practice in connection with football 
policy. .. . The University now recognizes 
the shortcomings of the “big-time” policy. . . . 

Most of our alumni, we feel, want winning 
football teams. . . . 

Finally, notice should be taken of the fact 
that the alumni have had no part in the 
shaping of athletic policy for the past five 
years. We do feel, however, that the con- 
ditions found and examined after mature re- 
fiection by the University Council have 
justified a change in policy and should be 
accepted by the alumni and tried out... . 

It is unfortunate that with the new policy 
our head football coach could not have con- 
tinued to be John F. Meehan. That he is the 
exponent of the system in vogue for seven 
years, now changed, is acknowledged. That 
his withdrawal is undoubtedly due to differ- 
ences arising between him and the University 
over the new system is also acknowledged. 
That these differences could not have been 
ironed out so that he would have consented 
to continue under the new policy is regretted. 


A columnist, Hyman Sandow, in the 
same magazine defends the University 
Daily News which caused the wide pub- 
licity which probably played a part in the 


recent action. 


The University administration will do well 
to give sincere and thorough attention to the 
charges raised by the Daily News. If an at- 
tempt is made to muzzle the editors or laugh 
them off, it will be an unfortunate disregard 
of collegiate editorial responsibility. 


Another columnist, Arthur B. Minikes, 
deplores the bad taste of the undergraduate 
editor. He comments: 


Undergraduate editors must not be attacked 
or they will shout “freedom of the press,” and 
sit back in the righteous indignation of mar- 
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tyrs. (At that, I don’t think that martyrs can 
sit back, can they? ) 


“The Spotlight on Sports: Teapot Tem- 
pest,” by George Trevor, Outlook and 
Independent, November 25, 1931. 
Editor Reed Harris of the Columbia 

University Spectator, in calling college 

football a “semi-professional racket,” has 

aroused a storm in both undergraduate and 
alumni circles. Coach Little made a coun- 
tercharge of graft in college publications, 
which the Spectator countered by opening 
its business accounts to inspection. How- 
ever, when Harris asked to see the Athletic 

Association’s financial ledgers, his request 

was labeled “an unwarranted imperti- 

nence.”” 


“Our Professional Football Amateurs,” by 
Christian Gauss, Scribner's, December, 
1931. 

In a scathing criticism of alumni in- 
terference, Dean Gauss points a moral 
through a gentle narrative of why the 
Carlisle Indians are good players—because 
there are no alumni. 


“Rackety Rax,” by Joel Sayre, American 

Mercury, January, 1932. 

In the form of fiction a staff member 
of the New York Herald-Tribune briskly 
satirizes football and, to some extent, uni- 
versities. The story is how the “Chief” 
sees the Yale-Army game and decides to 
muscle in on the football racket. And s0, 
with his personal bodyguard of 285-pound 
prize fighters as a team and a renegade 
coach from the coast, he enters the Canarsie 
University team in football competition. 
After the first game (the schedule was all 
out-of-town, of course) some scholars, a 
band, and co-heds were added, and a glori- 
ously auspicious season continued. We 
won't spoil the author’s story by telling you 
how the racket ended—but the last scene 
was laid in Chicago. 

Frances KirKPATRICK 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF LINCOLN STEFFENS 


‘*A book destined to be a classic”’ 


WELL-KNOWN educator has declared that no student should 
be graduated from an American college without first having 
read this remarkable Autobiography. By the same token he might have 
urged it upon the reading list of every college professor and adminis- 


trator. 


Here are some of the observations of the reviewers. 





This book deserves a place beside 
The Education of Henry Adams as 
an American document . . . a book 
to study and ponder. Especially should 
it be studied by young men, for the 
wisdom of Steffens at sixty-five should 
be in the possession of every young man 
of twenty who faces the world today. 
—C. HarTLey GRaATTAN, Forum. 





A book filled with meat, alive on 
every page, clean-cut in its portraits of 
men and its recital of events... . 
There are two lives in this book—that 
of Lincoln Steffens, told with candor 
and courage, and that of the growing, 
expanding, throbbing America of the 
last thirty years—Harry Hansen, 
New York World Telegram. 


A human wizard wrote this book. It 
hasn’t a garrulous page. One-half of 
it is vital current history. Its story is 
about a California boy who was a horse 
trainer, studied in European universi- 
ties, edited a New York newspaper, 
and became a great reporter. It is one 
of those peculiar books which we know 
in our time is destined to be a classic. 
It rebukes the godly and the ungodly 
of our age, often with laughter, and it 
is never guilty of the first of the seven 
sins, which is pride—Cart Sanp- 
BURG. 








There are one or two books a season 
which no intelligent person can afford 
to miss: Mr. Steffens’ is one of them.— 


R. L. Durrus, The New York Times 


Book Review. 





He has succeeded in writing one of 
the most trenchant and provocative 
biographies that has come from the 
press in years. . . . Certainly every- 
one interested in the social and political 
evolution of American society must of 
necessity read Mr. Steffens’ most dra- 
matic, readable, and significant story of 
the times—W. H. Cow.ey, The 
Journal of Higher Education. 
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THE DIRECT 
CONTRIBUTION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Edited by STUART A. COURTIS 
$1.50 
Publication March 1 


The University of Chicago Press 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE IN 


INDIA 


Report of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education in India 


$2.00 


THE REMAKING OF 
MAN IN AFRICA 
By J. H. Oldham and B. D. Gibson 


These two reports on higher education in 
India and Africa are impressive and fasci- 
nating—the work of men of large vision 
and statesmanlike views. 


$1.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















ONE THOUSAND PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By HOMER J. SMITH 
Professor of Industrial Education 
University of Minnesota 


A list of titles appropriate for 
term papers and theses by graduate 
students and for practical research 
projects by men active in adminis- 
tration and supervision, together 
with suggestions for the use of the 


list. 
Price $1.00 


The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 


THE PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX 


By W. H. COWLEY 


Ready reference to the best of the avail- 
able literature on such personnel problems 
as counseling, admissions, placement, and 
guidance is the ultimate aim of “The Per- 
sonnel Bibliographical Index.” The organi- 
zation of the volume provides easy and 
quick access to the literature of personnel. 


Price $4.00 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 




















Books You Will 
Want to Read 











SOME EXPERIMENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION AT 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


By RALPH W. TYLER 
and others 


Members of the Departments of Botany, 
Zoslogy, Chemistry, and Geography of Ohio 
State University have devised and used ob- 
jective tests to measure other phases of 
learning and information gathering. 

Ready April 1 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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